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‘YoU KNOW I LOVE NORRIS VERY, VERY DEARLY,” SAID GUSSY, LINKING HER ARM IN THAT OF DOUGLASS, 


R E HE , | his twenty-one years, and retired with pension, | of her aunt and uncle she would have been left 
MO THAN A BROT R after having Seen foreign service, although a | to the mercy of a cold and pitiless world. She 





eames sword, Sr hung over the chimney-glass = and Kyrie, — the a had ap men a 
the comfortable rooms he now occupied in scarcely ever been separated since the days they 
[A NOVELETTE.}) street, was bright and untarnished as on the | shared each other's troubles and toffee together, 
—_— | first day he wore it, no blood-stafas ever having | and grew up as brother and sister beneath the 
| dimmed its lustre, or covered it with imaginary | same roof, 
OHAPTER IL | glory. But notwithstanding, Mr. Buncombe! Mr. Buncombe could not possibly have though 


“Ler the boy go? Of courte,” said Mr, looked upon this relic of his warlike days with | more of himself than Alice thought of him, who, 
Buncombe, in answer to his wife, who, with | a8 much pride as though he had carried it up | as a child, had listened to his stories, of the 
an open letter in her hand, had just read to him | the heights of Alma, or had bathed it in the | wonderfal feats he had performed, the marvellous 
the contents of the same. blood of the Rassiaus on the plains of Inkerman escapes he had had, until she looked upon him as 

It was from their son, alad of twenty, who | -~a pride which was shared equally by the whole | a hero; and would consider, as she gazed on 
had written to tell his mother that he had volun- | family, which consisted of Mrs. Buncombe aud on that emblem of his martial career, what a 
teered for service in the Soudan, that he had | an orphan niece, whom the old pensioner had | lucky thing it was for any enemy that he had 
obtained a pass for two days just to say good- vowed to look upon as his own daughter epee | not had the opportunity of using it in action. 
bye, and would be with them that night, to kiew | that day on which a large blue letter, with “Oa | She had listened, the tears starting to ber violet 
her, might be for the last time; and, mother- | Hey Majesty’s Service,” in big letters printed on | eyes, as her aunt read the contents of the letter 
lke, she sat with the open letter in her lap, and | the top, had informed him of his only brother's | she had just received. Kyrle going to the war 
with the tears ia her eyes had implored her | death in his country’s cause, | —golng away, and perhaps they should never 
husband to buy him out—do anything but let | Poor little Allce! Her mother had been dead | sce each other again | On ! why were there such 
him go to that dreadful place. | years, so long ago that she could not even recall | horrid things*as battles, and killing of men who 

Mr, Buncombe wasanon-com, He had served | her features ; and had it not been for the kindness | had never done each other any harm! And 
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when her uncle spoke she could not auswer for 
the great lump that rose in her throat ; but two 
1ings at the street coor bell, announcing that she 
was wanted below, caused her to rise from her 
seat, and hurrying down two flights of stairs ehe 
pened the former, to be clasped in the arms of 
Kyrle himeelf. 

He was a tall, handsome lad, looking four 
years older than he really wae; owing to a light, 
tilky moustache which hung over his upper lip. 

"Here we sre, Alice,” he said, as he clasped 
the gidin hie arm. “Is mother upstairs }” 

Yes,” was the reply ; “ but we did not expect 
you so 800n, we have not long bad your letter. 
Ohl Kyrle, what could make you volunteer, 
Mother is broken-hearted, and so——” 

“ Are you, Alice, [s that it?” he said, as he 
kiesed the tears from her eyes, ‘ But come up, 
and we will talk it all over, and I don’t thiuk 
you will find it so very bad after all.” 

"So here you are, my boy,” said Mr, Buncombe, 
as the door op ned, and he and Alice entered 
the room. ‘' Give us your hand, I always said 
you were a chip of the old block, didn’t I, 
mother ?” 

But mother could only clasp. her son to her 
heart, and endeavour to atifle the sobs which 
choked her utterance, only giving one look at 
the sword over the chimney-piece, as a sign that 
the acquiesced in what her husband said. 

* Don't cry, mother,” said Kyrle, as, divesting 
bimeelf of his coat and cap, he took his place 
atthe table, which Alice had covered with a 
snowy cloth, in preparation for aupper. 

“You think of nothing but my coming back, 
crowned with glory, maybe the Victoria Cross 
pianed on my breast after by the fair bands of 
Her Majesty hercelf.” 

"Victoria Cross, indeed 1" sobbed Mra, Bun- 
combs, ‘'' Most likely a bullet put through your 
breast by the hand of a hateful Arab, Why 
couldn’t you have waited till you wile eent out, 
and not gune volunteering to be shpt for the 
sake of wearing an ugly brown thing nob worth 
sixpence,” 

“Itisn’t the medal you know, mother, but 
the honour, which if ib were only a brass button 
would make it valuable.” 

“Bravo, my boy!” said his father, as Kyrle, 
after having so delivered himself, forgot military 
glory, war, and carnage, as his attention was 
for the time being given to the substantial supper 
with which the board was liberally eupplied, 

Alice had fully recovered her spirits, her hap- 
piness in the present eclipsing thoughts of any 
future trouble which might be in store for her 
Kyrle was with them now, and drying her eyes 
she determized aot to cast any gloom over the 
few days he had to spend with them; and it 
was only in the solitude of her chamber that 
tears would roll down her cheeks as the time of 
parting, with each fleeting hour, drew nearer and 
nearer, 

‘And you will never forget me, Alice?” he 
said, as, for the last time, he accompanied her 
home from the photographers where she was 
daily engaged in the reception-room, “ This 
time to-morrow you won't have me to walk home 
with you,” 

“Ql don’ talk of it, Kyrle,” she replied. 
* You don't know how I have etriven to hide 
from you the misery | am enduring. You cannot 
love me as 1 love you, or you would never have 
gone for a soldier.” 

“Tt was no wish of mine to be one, Alice, you 
know; but how could I go against what my 
father set his mind on? As for myself, I would 
rather have swept a crossing than have had to 
leave you. I am no coward, you'll admit, and 
would rather face a cannon than your tears, 
But, dear, I get so tired of home service, and feel 
as though I couldn't rest whilst so mapy of our 
brave fe. ‘ows are fighting out there, But who is 
that ¢” 

And he turned suddenly, as a gentleman 
passing at that moment raised his hat to hia 
compavion. 

He was superior ia his style, and Kyrle could 
vee, As he caught a glimpse of his tall figure 
and the classical cut of his aristocratic features 
— he was not one in their own station of 

e 





“Oh! that fs Captain Da Lorne,” said Alice, 
as a perceptible bluch overspread her face, ‘' He 
is one of our customers, you know ; but I did 
not think he would have recognised me in the 
street,” 

“Humph !” was the only reply Kyrle made, 
as almost silently they contin’ their way until 
they were once again at his father’s door, 

The latter was not at homé as they entered, 
and Mra, Buncombe being engaged fn some cull- 
vary occupation downstairs, the room was quite 
deserted, save for the cat, which was curled up 
asloep on the rug, over which a cheerful fire 
threw a ruddy glow. : 

Alice threw off her bat and jacket when ap- 
proaching Kyrle, who, afterhaving silently divested 
himself of his overcoat, had sat by the fire de- 
voting all his attention to puss, 

"* What is the matter, dear?” sheasked. “Yuu 
changed so suddenly ; I have not offended you, 
Kyrle, have I }” Mer 

“ No, Alice,” he replied, “' you haven’t cfifeaded 
me,” 


“ Then what is it?” she asked. “Leave off 
stroking the cat, do, and tell. me what has made 


ou cross, 
4 He locked down on the pretty face uplifted to 
his own, 83 she had thrown herself on the hearth- 
rug at hie feet, and pushing back the nutbrown 
curls as they nestled on her white forehead, 

"' How long have you known Captain De Lorne?” 
he asked, 

She could not turn her head, as he held it im- 


prisoned in his hande, and the faint blush soon fell 


paseed from ft, as langhing,— 

"You silly boy,” she said, “are eros 
becauee the Captain noticed me in the street } 
I know nothing of him further than he comes 
always every ve | to the studio, generally bring- 
ing some friend with him; bat don’s hold my 
head Vike that, Kyrle, I feel as if I was in o 
vice,” 


‘And he bas never spoken to you, Alice?”’ 
he asked, as he released her. 

“Spoken to me! Of course he has often in 
the way of business. Why, that’s what I am 
there for, to speak to customers and answer their 
questions, What do you mean ?” 

“T mean, has he ever told you, Alice, how 
pretty you are? How-—but why do you blush? 
I know he “has,” and he almost threw the girl 
from bim, 

“Well, that fs nothing very dreadful, dear,” 
she said, saucily, : “It ouly shows the man has 
taate. Bat think no more, darling,” she con- 
tinued, in an altered tone, “of Captain De Lorne, 
or any other captain, You know you are all io 
all to me, and I do so want to be happy with you 
the little time we have together.” 

"Do you mean what you say, Alice t—that you 
care for no oue but me?” he asked, 

‘© Of course I do,” she replied, as she allowed 
him to draw her once more close to his bosom, 
whilst he told her how dear she was to his heart, 
till the old pensioner’s voice without recalled 
them to a sense of their situation, 

Early the next day Kyrle bad to leave London, 
and it was very late the previous evening before 
they had retired to reat, Mrs. Buncombe being 
the last to atay with her darling ‘boy. Hours, 
which at times had hung eo heavily on her hands, 
now seemed to fly with double speed, until she 
could scarce believe, when the time came to part, 
that it was really true that she must say good- 
bye. 

‘Cheer up, mother,” he said, as, sobbing, she 
clung to him to the last moment. ‘I shall soon 
be back, and shall have such a lot to tell you on 
my return that you will laugh at your fears now, 
Look at Alice, how brave she is 1” 

“Brave! Alas, poor Alice! She would have 
given worlds to have been able to sob out the 
grief which; a3 that of s dumb animal, was alone 
seen. in her beautiful eyes--eyes which burnt in 
thelr sockets, and to which the moisture, which 
would have given them relief, was denied, as she 
saw her very life going from her, thus adding to 
the agony experienced by her lover, as he gazed 
on the misery depicted on her countenance, 

-At last, having freed himself from his mother’s 
embrace, and having given his father a last hearty 





shake of the hand, he moved to where she stood 
petrified beneath her great sorrow. 
“My darling, won’s you say good-bye?” he 


eald, 

His voice appesred to recall her to beraelf, ae 
for a moment she became conacious of her situa- 
tion ; when, with a cry, in which all the pent-up. 
agony of her soul was concentrated,— 

“Kyrie! Kyrle!” she otfed, abd felt ii 0. 


swoon into his arms. 

He bad but a moment to on ‘her pale face, 
and then, her to the care of his weepiog 
mother, he a tender kiss on her uncon- 
scious brow, and breathing an inward prayer that. 
they might meet again. “Take care of her, 
mother!” he eaid, and was gone; 

The fresh morning air played on his features;, 
and seemed to infuse him with fresh life, aod in 
io? eae his reg painful scene of 
that good-bye; but the anguished ery of 
“Kyrlej Kyrle |” still hovered in bis ear, untit 
he was rah Ege with Se lanak ie 
journey, W their convereation to 
drive it from him, 


There was one young fellow—he could not: 
have been more than four-and-twenty—-who had 
been called up. He was in the reserve, and had 
to leave wife and child to join the ranks, It was 
a sore parting, he had told Kyrle—he had been 
up all night ; but it was over now, and he was 


ready to go to Gordon's relief; after 
and the 


n, 5 well 
nigh fixed,” said a Yankee, who sat opposite to 
Kyrie, aa he gave the former a dig in the ribs. 

“ Here, wake up,” he said, ‘‘ and have a 
for I guezs as how yer'll be 


‘someth , 


nose. ee oy 
“Go to botheration with guesses and 
reckonings,” exclaimed the pi hy “or I'll have- 


“sa reckoning with you as I guess you won't 
care for.” 

* Well, be blarmed if he ain’t a hot ’un,” said 
the American, as he handed the flask to Kyrie ;: 
“but I'll guess he'll live to want what he says no- 
to, and that afore he’s smashed the 
fixed himself in Khartoum,” at which sally he- 
set up such a guffaw that the sleeping warrior 
= his eyes, and Kyrle could not suppress a. 
smile, 

At the next station the Yankee alighted, after 
having administered such a slap on the shoulder 
of the unfortunate reserve man as to make him. 
almost jump from bis seat, 

“Good-bye, stranger,” he said, “and good 
luck to yer,” 

‘Good riddance to you,” returned the other,. 
as he again composed himself to sleep, which he 
could now do without interruption! whilst 
Kyrle was not sorry to be left alone with his 
thoughts, as that last agonising cry of ‘ Kyrie, 
Kyrie!” still rang in his ears, 

His companion muttered in his sleep, and the 
name of Mary was distinctly audible, as evidently: 
in his dreams he was egain with the beloved onee 
at home, 

"Poor fellow!” thought the other, “ dream- 
{ng of wife and child,” iy 

Although mid-Noverober the broke: 
out bright and clear, the sun shining as though 
Spring had euddenly appeared, which in some 
measure helped to the sad feelings. which. 

of his. breast ; and Kyrle, 
in the lightness and elasticity of youth, felt his- 
spirits rise beneath the atmospheric infiuence, 
so that when he again entered his barracke- 
there was the same joyous ring in. his, voice, 
to which his comrades were so accustomed, 
one which made him such a favourite amongst 

em. 

But Alice, after that cad parting, though she 

soon recoveréd from the swoon into which she 


- 
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had fallen, could not recover her usual spirite. 
She walked to her business in Regent-street 
as though ehe was in a dream; she spoke to 
the different customers as they came and went 
in her accustomed tones; but her mind was 
away, away with Kyrie, and when she thought 
she was nob observed the tears would gather 
in her violet eyes and dim the tints as she placed 
them on the photos, 

" Ave those photos finished ?” 

She turned from the table where she had 
been employed as the words fell on her ear, 
and exccountered the gaze of Captain De 
Lorne, 

_ The colour flew to her face, as hastily ris- 


ing,— 

*T think so,” she replied. “If you will take 
s seat I will sce.” 

Aud she vanished into an adjoining apart- 
ment. ; 

Norrls De Lorne was a young officer of about 
twenty-five, with a good figure and handsome 
face, which, to judge from the number of 
photos he had had taken within ihe last few 
months, others were equally proud of as him- 
self, as scarcely a day passed that he either did 
not come alone or with some friend to the 


etudio, 

“They will do,” he raid, as Alice showed 
him the cartes with which she had just re- 
entered the room, “I dare say you wonder, 
bre Buncombe, whatever I can do with all this 


Tt have never wondered about it ab all,” 
ehe replied. “It is no matter of mine, Cap- 
tain De Lorne, how many photos you have 
taken,” 

“No, no, of course not,” he answered, “ Bat, 
excuse me, are you not well? You look so 
pale! I wish you would leb me’ see you home 
to-night ! I have something I want to say to 
sou. 

He had taken the little hand which held the 
pictures, and gently preseed it as he looked down 
on her, her face having become scarlet beneath 


gaze, 

“You can have nothing to say to me that 
you cannot say here,” she replied, as she drew 
her hand from his grasp, 

“Here! How can f vel you here why it is 
that I come so often—why I cannot this 
place without coming to see you? You can’d 
think that I want a huridred r tations of 
my own physiognomy. Uatil I saw you I didn’t 
care a fig whether I had ib transferred to paper 
or no; but I have never met anyone whose face 
‘haunts me as yours has done, I———” 

“ Hush!” said Alice, ‘‘ you must not talk to 
me like this, Captain De Lorne! Iam merely a 
subordinate ; our positions in life are so different 
that you only insult me by speaking to me thus, 
If you are a gentleman you will never repeat 
what you have said to-day |” 

““ Far was It from my thoughts to insult you,” 

he replied. “ Forgive me if I have done so; but 
your ead faes to-day made me to know much ; 
really loved you—an honourable love which, 
believe or not as you will, I would offer you— 
which would defy birth, position—anything bat 
@ husband’s right to protect you. Iam not a 
eaint, you know ; and when first [ used to come 
here it was only to see a pretty face and charm- 
ing figure, until I found those violet eyes of yours 
haunting me wherever I went, and I had played 
with the fire untit I had become burnt, I knew, 
Alice, that I loved you!” 
_ She looked for a moment into his face, bent 
<lown 80 close to hers, as if she would there read 
the truth of his words; and then moving away 
‘o the table where her uufinished work remained, 
she stooped over the same to hide her rising tears 
as thoughts of Kyrle arore to her mind, 

“And what ie my answer now, Alice?” he 
asked, as he followed to where she was seated. 
“ Will you be my wife” 

‘No, Captain De Lorne!” she answered, “a 
thousand times no! I thank you for the com- 
piiment you have paid me—as you will one day 
thank me for the answer I have given, I should 
never marry out of my own position In life.” 
“ Aod ia that your only reason!” he asked, 


But before she could reply two ladies entered 
the room, 

* What, you here, Norris!” said the elder 
one, as she noticed the young officer’s presence, 
and also that he turned very red as his eyes en- 
countered hera. 

“Yes, mother. What do you think of 
those }” 

And he placed the photos he had just received 
from Alice in the handa of Mrs. De Lorne. 

‘They are perfectly charming, are they not, 
Augusta }” anawered that lady, as she handed 
them to her niece, “ What are they the dozen ¢” 
ehe continued, addressing Alice, Into whose face 
she actually atared, as if she thought there she 
tmoight account for the sudden colour which had 
evffused her son’s when she entered. 

‘A very pretty young woman!” sbe asoli- 
loquived, “ And thie is w Norris spends his 
afternoons! No wonder bie friends wonder what 
becomes of him.” “ Eighteen shillings, did you 
say!” she said, fn answer to Alice’s reply to her 
question as to the price of the photos. 

“ Righteen shillings, Augusta |” and she turned 
to where her niece was conversing with Norris, 
"I do not think you can do better than have a 
dozen ;” and, Augusta agreeing, the later shook 
her curly golden head at her cousin, as much as 


to eay,-—~ 

“ Mind what you are about,” and followed her 
aunt from the room. 

res 30 was a blonde and a beauty, with 
laughing blue eyes, a saucy little mouth, and a 
nose slightly retroussé, but so slightly as to add 
piquancy to, rather than to detract from, the 
charm of her whole face, She was a petite, a 
tiny model of womanhood—as Norris would 
affirm, a pocket-edition of feminine loveliness. 

She was devotedly fond of her cousin, but 
never looked upov him as a lover, She didn’t 
care for cousins marrying, and whenever her 
aunt would hint at such a probability, which she 
very often did, she would adroitly turn the sub- 

ct to some other more pleasant, or would 
jokingly declare she loved Norris a great deal too 
much ever to marry bim, as she felt sure she 
should make any man miserable who became her 
hur baud, 

"Am I to take thatas your fival answer, 
Alice?” asked. De Lorne, as, the door having 
closed on the ladies, they were again alone, 

‘* Yes,” she replied; ‘and if we are to he 
friends vever refer to it again.” 

Then you will let me be your friend, Alice ¢” 
he asked, eagerly, 

‘* Yes, if you will allow me to call you such,” 
she replied. 

“Then you will tell me what troubles you 
that you look so sad to-day?” and he passed his 
hand over her brown curls as she sat by the table 
she usually occupied, 

“T have just parted from a very dear friend, 
Captain De Lorne, whom I may never ses again 
—to whom last night I said, maybe, my Jast 
good-bye.” j 

“ Was ih your sweetheart, Alice?’ be asked, 
hastily, “ And is that why you refused me?” 

“He is my cousin,” she replied, evasively. 
** We were brought up ae children together, and 
we were never parted until he joined she army.” 

“ And it was him I aaw you with yesterday ?” 
he asked. 

“* Yes,” #he replied. ‘‘He went away carly 
this morning, having volunteered for service in 
the Soudan, Oh, Captain De Lorne! it isdread- 
ful! From my infancy it le war that has de- 
prived me of those nearest and dearest to me; 
and I shall dread to look through the list of 
killed and wounded now, fearing his name should 
be sinongst them,” 

* You must not think like that,” he answered, 
ax he saw the tears gather in her beautiful eyes. 
“You must be brave.” 

"Be brave ?” she replied, as for a moment she 
raised her head from her work. ‘‘ My father’s 
dead body left in an Abyssinian grave, and all I 
ever remember of my mother, a piercing scream 
as they took me from her arms, an orphan.” 

** But you have kind friends left to you, Alice? 
You are not alone, sre you?” 

Ob, no,” she answered. “From that day 








my uncle took me and brought me vp as his own; 


but he would hear of nothing but that his som 
must ba a soldier, as he had ben before him ; and 
eo Kyrle went. But the ladios are coming down- 
stairs; I must not talk to you any more. 

“But you will let me be your friend, Alice, 
won't you?” and he took her hande unresist- 
ingly in his, his lips for one moment touching 
hers, and he then left the room hy one door as 
Mrs, DeLorne and Augusta entered by another, 


CHAPTER II. 


Norris Dr Lorsg had up to this time been on 
leave, bia regiment, which he was ordered icame- 
diately to rejoin, being stationed at Gibraltar, the 
same belng ordered to the front. 

He had nob told Alice on that last day he had 
seen her at the studio of his Intended departure 
as further than a flirtation and a walk, and maybe 
a vielt vo the theatre, he bad had no intention of 
committing himself in the manner he had doue, 
it being but the action of a sudden Impuire, 
which, on mature consideration, he was very 
grateful that she had met in the light sho had. 

He would be her friead, had he ever a chance 
to do her a service, but he would never again en- 
deavour te trifle with her feelings, which he had 
for the first time valued at their true standard. 

His cousin. chaffed him unmoercifully about bis 
numerous visits to the studio, and the magnet 
which attracted him thither ; but then Augusta 
couldn't avoid cheffing ; it was her nature, and 
he felt a relief, when be mentally reviewed bis 
last: visit there, to think how matters had ended, 
and when alone be took the first steps towards 
forgetilog his folly by consigning a packet of 
photos to the flames before others should be 
aware that he possessed them, 

Not that Augusta was much in the humour 
for teasing now, since cach day was about to 
lengthen the cistance between her and Norris; 
she had become very quiet and subdued, a frame 
of miod so unusual for her. 

It was the night previous to hia departure. 
Norris had been from home the chief part of the 
day, bidding good-bye to club-friends, and making 
a few purchases as souvenirs to those nearest to 
him, before leaving them, perhaps for ever. 

Augusta did not care to go out; he might 
come home ab moment, and ehe should 
grudge the loss of a minute that she might have 
had in hie society to be spent elsewhere ; and to 
make herself more miserable than she already 
felt ehe had read again and again the most harrow- 
ing accounts of the struggle in the desert, draw- 
ing in her imagivation a picture of nothing bub 
fever, pestilence, and death, creating human 
faces in the fire before which she sat, until ehe 
fancied she could discern that of Norris In the 
throes of cesth, 

She bad always been the favourite niece of 
Mre. De J.orne, and during their childhood, Norrts, 
belug an only child, almost his inseparable com- 
panion, making the residence of her aunt in 
Lowndes-equare more her own than that of her 
own parents, until she cared for the former 
much more than she did for her own brothers. 

To him she went with all her troubles. There 
was no one she could confide in as she could in 
Norris, whom she considered had a specific for 
all her troubles, as in the days when he mended 
the spring which opened and shut the eyes of 
a favourite doll, which, unkaown to herself, 
he had previously surreptitiously destroyed ; and 
now, when he was on leave, and she had accepted 
her aunt’s Invitation te spend the three months he 
was expected to be at home with her, to ba &o 
suddenly recalled in the midet of their happiness, 
bad filled her soul with vexation ; and as she 
est nursing her grief and disappointment, she 
felt if he would only leave the service rhe would 
put aside all ecruples as to cousinship, and marry 
him straight off, 

* Building castles In the air, little one }” asked 
Norris, who bad entered the recom eo quietly 
that she did not perceive him until hia hand waa 
pleced on her shoulder, 





“No,” she said, starting, ‘I was weeping over 
their aehes, Ohl this horrid war!” she said. 
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‘I was thinking if you would only leave the 
army I would——” 

“Would what?” asked Norris, as he bent over 
her ; ‘ make a coward of me?” 

“Ob, no, no, I could never do that, bot I 
really was thinking [ would marry you,” she 
eald, in the old bantering tone. 

“You are very kind,” he replied, laughing, 
‘but that Is a happiness I must ssk you to 
defer for the present,” , 

“What have you got there?” she asked, as 
he drew a small packet from his breast-pocket, 
“more photos?” and she gave a mischievous 
laugh. 

“Yes, dear, more photos,” he answered. “It 
is for you ; keep it, Gussy, dear for my eake.” 

She took It from him ; it was, indeed a like- 
nees of himeelf, enclosed in a golden locket, seb 
with diamonds and pearls. 

"Oh! Norris, how good you are!” she said, 
as, rising from her seat, she threw her arms 
round his neck, ‘'I will never part with it, 
never, never! I will always wear it, so that 
I can loot at your dear face until you come 

k ” 


“And if I never 
he asked, 

“Oh! don’t talk ke that, Norris!" she 
cried, as the tears welled to her pretty blue 
eyes, ‘‘I should die if I thought I should never 
gee you again.” 

** Will you do something for my sake when 
Iam away, Gussy /” he asked. 

"Yes, anything, Norris; you know I would,” 
she sobbed, 

“Well, then, you know the girl at the studio 
whom you used to chaff me about,” he said, “J 
want you to make friends with her, I don’t 
mean exactly to be friends as you mean,” he 
continued, as he noticed the look of astonish- 
ment on the face of his cousin. “ But should 
she ever require a friend, if she had any great 
trouble, would you act as one to her for my sake, 
Guesy 1” 

“I don’t understand,” replied the girl, as 
Norris blurted it out in an incoherent, mixed- 
up sort of way. 

“Well, dear,” he eald, now proceeding at 
railroad speed, in which he told his cousin 
of what had transpired between him and 
Alice—how she had rejected an offer which, in 
the impulee of the moment, he had made her ; 
how her beauty had attracted, and had drawn 
from him a confession of love, which she, in- 
stead of jumping at, as most girls in her position 
would have done, had declined, and had raised 
herseif in his esteem by declaring that not only 
would the difference in_station have made her 
give the same answer, but she could never wed 
a man she did not love; but———”’ 

** What?” asked Augusta, 

"TI promised if she ever required a friend I 


come back, Gussy ?” 


would be one to her, Iam going away, Gussy ; 
will you act as such in my stead? She is an 
orphan, living with her uncle, an old pensioner, 


and one she is very fond of is called away as I 
am, and she may require comfort,” 

“T understand,” Gussy answered, as she passed 
her haudkerchief over her tearful face, ‘‘ And 
do you really care for this girl, Norris?” she 
asked, dubiously. 

‘Ido not love her, dear, if yom mean that ; 
but I have learnt to respect her and, she having 
told me her history, feel pity for her, But there 
goes the first gong ; I must dress for dinner, and 
here comes the mater.’ 

“I did not know you had returned, Norrie,” 
aid the latter, a perceptible mist gathering over 


‘You need not mind about dressing the last 
eveniug. I could not bear avy one but our- 
selves, so have asked no one to join us at 
dinner. 

And a very melancholy affair the latter 
turned ont, as the untasted dishes came and 
went, a forced conversation merely carried on 
to avoid the scrutivizing looks of the servants. 

The dessert was placed on at last, when a 
thundering rat-tat broke the silence which 
apparently hung over the entire house, and a 
few rmlnutes later an elderly gentleman appeared 
on the acene, 





“Oh, paps, Iam so glad!” erfed Augusta. 

“ Yea, here I am,” said the newcomer; “ how 
are you, my boy?” shaking bands with Norris. 
“Came as soon aa I received your telegram, 
Teabe),”’ aud he took seat Norris placed for 
him beside his mother, after having shaken hands 
with the latter. 

“TI thought you would like to see our boy 
before he went,” said Mrs, De Lorne, in a broken 
voice ; ‘it was so sudden, you know,” 

“ Quite right, quite right,” was the reply. 
“They all send love and God-speed from home,” 
he said, addressing Norris, ‘‘ What time do 
you start!” 

“By the first train to-morrow morning, 
uncle,” said Norrie, 

Mra. DeLorne had been a widow for many 
years, and having no one but an only brother 
to look to for counsel or help in any difficulty, 
it was no unusual thing for Mr. Manvers to be 
summoned from his pretty home near Windsor 
whenever his sister required his assistance or 
advice, 

But fb was to’ally against the latter that 
Norris had been allowed to adopt the army asa 
profession, 

“You know, Isabel,” he had said to his 
alster, “that you can't bear the boy out of 
your sight, and you will worry yourself into 
your grave when once he leaves England for 
foreign service,” 

But the boy, who had ever had his own way 
from his babyhood, had it In this ; and, in spite 
of his uncle’s wishes, and his mother’s tears, 
became 2 soldier. 

Nor was Mr, Manvers wholly disinterested in 
what he considered the maddest thing to which 
his sister could have given her consent, His 
was a poor family, and it was only by marr 
that the latter had become at her husband's 
death the possessor of a fortune and the residence 
in Lowndes-equare, which, with the exception of 
an annuity, would on the death of her son 
revert to his family, the next-of-kin being the 
son of that husband’s only sister, 

Malcolm Rayeon was three years the senior of 
Norrie, and was a clerk in holy orders, struggling 
on a small stipend to keep up the dignity of the 
church, and the nap on his clerical coat, at times 
far from entering into the text of the tenth 
commandment whilst allowing his mind to con- 
template how different his position would have 
been had bis uncle died childless; aud it was 
with a little bound of hope that bis heart beat 
beneath hie clerical veat as he read of his cousin's 
regiment being ordered to the front, 

The late Mr. De Lorne had made his money in 
a large sheep farm in Australia, and his sister 
being Jeft in straitened circumstances, and 
being several years his junior, had always built 
her hopes on ultimately becoming the inheritor 
of that wealth; but Norris De Lorne, senior, 
had different views. He returned to Eogland 
and shortly after married Isabel Manvers, 
thereby incurring the severe displeasure of Mrs. 
Rayson, who, however, would have overlooked 
that folly had it not been followed by the birth 
of » son, thus dispelling her last dream that her 
darling Malcolm would become his uncle’s heir, 

Since then only a show of friendship had 
existed between the two families ; and although 
Mre. Rayson and her son still visited the De 
Lornes, they did so more from a rebounoitring 
motive—to see how matters were in the enemy’s 
camp--than from any love for its inmates, 
though at times Malcolm, who was not a bad 
fellow, could not understand why his mother 


| should chafe against what she considered the 
her eyes as she encountered the gaze of her son. | 


injustice of Norris ever having been born. 

Bat from his childhood she had so instilled 
the eame into his mind that he very naturally 
considered the cause of their impecuniosity, and 
ao forth, was wholly due to the same reason, 
thus preventivg the close friendship which other- 
wiee might have sprung up between the cousins, 

Mrs. Rayson had insisted on his entering the 
church, merely because Norris had chosen the 
army, sod {t was not long since when Malcolm 
was appointed to the curacy of Carfield, a small 
village not far from Windsor, where the Manvers 
family lived, a life which would have been intoler- 
ably irksome to the young mian, who had anything 





but a love for the pulpit, bad he not in his 
parochial duties been thrown into the society of 
the family at “The Laurelr,” as Mr. Manvera’s 
place was called. Of course it was Augusta’s 
brothers whom he presumably visited, eee, 
on oceasions when Augusta was from home t 

visita were considerably curtailed, ' 

“I saw Malcolm Reyson yesterday,” said 
Mr. Manverr, appealing to his nephew, “and 
he desires me to convey to you his best 
wi Dhat be maighb be killed, I suppose t” said 

' t t , Leu " pai 
Mrs. De caan who well knew the feeling 
existing between herself and sister-in-law. 

‘*No, no, Isabel,” rejoined the old gentle- 
man, “I don’t belfeve the boy is so bad, what- 
ever the mother may be,” 

*‘T am sure he is not,” chimed-in Augusta, 
the colour rising to her face, “ or he wouldn’t be 
so liked in the parish.” 

“Oh | he is liked, then?” said Norris, no 
the sudden flush which had suffused bis cousin 
face, “Well, for my part, I think bima er | 
good fellow, and wishes as to my future 
never kill nor save me; but if mother will, I 
think we may as well adjourn to the drawing- 
room, where Guaey will give us some music, 
won’t you?” he asked, addressing the Jatter, 
‘as I want to make the most of a 

And often in the weeks that followed, 
Norris picture to himself, when on the sandy 
desert he lay parched with heat and thirst 
that cosy drawing-room at home, over which t 
gas-light, within its shades of roseate hue, thre 
a subdued and gentle light, whilst Guesy’s clear 
voice, of which every note was music, he would 
egain hear in his fitful slumbers, and 
felt the soft preesure of bis mother’s 
he was tossed with the delirium of fever. 
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CHAPTER III. 


"You'L, not forget your promise, little one ?” 
said Norris, as the following morning he for the 
last time pressed Gussy to his bosom, after 
haviog kissed his mother’s tearful face, and then 
jamped into the cab which was awaiting him, 
accompanied by Mr, Manvers, who would ineist 
on journeying with him to Portsmouth. 

Augusta, feeling she could not rest in the 
house, where everything so reminded her of 
Norris, had gained her aunt’s permission to go 
out; that lady herself admitting she was but 
poor company for a young girl; and so, don- 
ning her hat and jacket, she determined to pro- 
ceed as far as Regent-street, 

Alice was busily engaged tinting somé cartes 
as the girl entered, and the colour flew to her 
face as she recognised in her visitor the friend of 
Captain De Lorne. 

“You are not very busy, are you?” she said, 
as she took the chair Alice offered her, “I want 
so much to say a few words to you.” 

‘No, we are very quiet to-day,” Alice re- 
plied, as, had it not been for the kindness of her 
tone, she would almost have dreaded what it 
was this young lady had to tell her. 

“You and Captain De Lorne were great 
friends, were you not?” she asked. 

Alice raised her violet eyes from her work, 
her face becoming scarlet to the very roots of 
her nut-brown hair. 

“Captain De Lorne was & customer here,” she 
replied, evarively, “that was all.” 

And Augusta thought she must have begun in 
a very awkward way, as the other appeared to 
resent what she intended as kindness as an im- 
pertineuce. 

‘‘T hope I bave not offended you $” she said, 
drawing her chair to the table ; “I only wantto 
be your friend ; he has told me sll.” — 

* All what?” asked Alice; her bong flashing 
with indignaticn, as she supposed this girl wae 
about, perhaps, to lecture her on what she 
doubtless considered her forwardness. 

"Don’t look like that,” said Augusta, “ you 
misjudge my motive, indeed you do, but Captain 
De Lorne and I are as brother and sister. We 
never have any secrets ; he told me when you re- 
fused to be his wife—that he had promised to be 
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“You are very kind,” she replied. "T have 
no one now bub aunt and uncle,’ 

“And were you very fond of him?” asked 
Augusta, thinking it was in allusion to the ab- 
sence of her that Alice applied the last 
observation, 

‘* Him! Captain De Lorne, do you mean? 
No,” Alice re ; “I never had any thought 
of him, nor did I ever accept the flowers he would 
bring me with the Idea of him to suppose 
I did. I thought him a pleasant gentleman, 


nothing 
“Then why do you say you have no one but 
your sunt and uncle!” 

* Because,” she replied, as the tears s 
to her eyes, “ the one I love dearer than my own 
life bas gone from me, You say you will be my 
friend ; [should be so glad if you will let me 
sometimes speak to you of him, it will relieve 
my mind to have some one to confide in.” 

And then in their mutual sorrow the two girle 
seemed drawn together, and Alice coma. speek 
of Kyrle—ever Kyrle—as In ieisure- 


Seite alte shtertal an chhcogh aaghgweeai 
quite as although engagements 
had taken place in which his regiment was, his 
name never appeared in the liet of killed and 
wounded. 

Mrs, Buncombe had received one letter from 
her son, enclosing one to Alice, which had been. 
brought by a home-bound vessel, on bis way out, 
and then all was silence and uncertainty, and 
week passed week with only the news gathered 
from the dally papere—the fall of Khartoum, the 
death of Gordon. / 

**The Guards left this morning,’’ said Mr. 
Buncombe to his wife, as he emptied the ashes 
from his pipe, previous to refilling it, ‘The 
place was crowded. I never saw sttch a sight, 
and the Prince himself was there to bid them 
good. bye,” 

“You might have taken me with you to have 
seen them, uncle,” said Alice, who had just re- 
turned from business, and was divesting herself 
of her outdoor apparel. “Any fresh news to- 
night ?’’ and she took up the paper her uncle 
had been reading, as she sat by his side. 

“Have taken you!” laughed the latter ; 
“‘why you wouldn’t have turned out at seven or 
before I know ; but there it is, you can read all 
about it, there's nothing else this evening.” 

“Well, well; Heaven help them all! that’s 
all I can say,” sighed Mrs, Buncombe, “I wish 
7 never had anything to do with soldiers, that 

0.1” 
* "No you don’t, Maria,” said her better half. 
“You were fond enough of them at one time ; 
lesetways, you wouldn’t leave me alone, and you 
eaid then you regularly doatedon red-costs,” 

“Teaid nothing of the kind, Mr. Buncombe,” 
replied his wife. 

“ Ob, yes, you did, you know,” said the former, 
as rising he advanced to where she eat, and kissed 
her careworn face. ‘‘ Why, there wasn’t a dearer 
little woman in the whole corps, n0, nor a hand- 
somer ; brave and fearless as a lion, and geutle 
as a dove; bub, goodness! what on earth is 
that?” and Mr. Buncombe turned with a scared 
face, as a smash was heard behind him. 

The sword which was placed over the chimney- 
glass bad fallen, in its deacent breaking a vase, 
amongst the scattered fragments of which {t lay 
at Mr, Buncombe’s feet. 

** Well, I'll be blest!” exclaimed that gentle- 
man, “ How on earth did that happen?” whilst 
his wife’s face had become deadly pale. 

“Why, the nail has come out, uncle,” said 
Alice. “What pity!” and she began to collect 
the portions of the broken vase. “ Your fine 
speech frightened it, 1’m thinking,” she con- 

nued, laughing. “ But, aunt, whatever makes 
you so white} Never mind, I daresay I can 
mend it.” 

“A bad omen, my child, a bad omen,” replied 
the latter, “Oh! Heaven, help Kyrie!” 





“ Nonsense, mother,” said her husband. ‘ Why, 


| look, the nail is eaten up with rust, and wasn’t 


half knocked In, Kyrle is all right, you make no 
mistake about that, Here, Alice, my girl, give 
pa hammer, and we'll soon rectify this little 
ti) Cag 

But Mra. Buncombe could not overcome her 
superstitious fear, All that night she never 
closed her eyes but to dream of her darling boy ; 
now she saw him beset by Arabs, now with his 
arms thrown upwards fal] backwards shot through 
the breast, until with the morning light she aroze 
wearied and unrefreshed. 

Alice went backwards and forwards as usual to 
Regent-street, but she sadly missed the society 
of Miss Manvers, who bai returned to The 
Laurels for a time, her father saying he could 
not spare her altogether. 

But she had made Alice promise that ehe 
would write'and let her know how she was going 
on, and that in whatever might occur ever to 
look upon her as a friend. 

‘I shall soon» be back,” she sald, as they 
parted; ‘but, oh, I forgot to teil you, aunt 
had a letter from Norris this morning. He 
writes so cheerfully. Me have had Awagge| 

vations, he are much better o 
ete Chit tes read to her a scrap of the 
one which.was enclosed to herself, in which he 
told her to keep the promise she had made. 
“ And I have written,” she continued, “ and told 
him all about your cousin, and should he come 
across him that he was to do what he could for 
him, so cheer up, there’s a good girl, and 
when I come back you must have some good 
news for me,” and with a hug and a kiss she 
was gone. : 

Mrs. De Lorne felb very lonely for the frst 
few days after Gussy had left ; the child was a 
sunbeam wherever she went, she declared, and 
she even hinted to her brother that she 
thought him very selfish to take her away juet 
now ; but Mra. Manvers was in delicate health, 
and he said there was uo one to see to the house- 
Keeping, and they couldn't very well do without 


The boys, too, grew jealous; she was their 
only sister, they said, and yet she seemed to 
think more of Norris than she did of them; 
and they were not far wrong, for the former 
did not pull her hair, put nettles into her 
bed, and pay her many other similar attentions 
which they did, but as they had promised 
to reform if she would only return, she had 
done so, 

She had be’n at homea week, and as if in 
henour of her visit the weather seemed to take 
& propitious change. The early epripg sun 
shone bright and clear through the windows 
of the drawing-room in which she eat, which, 
although it enhanced the beauty of her yellow 
hair, brought out in equal power the defects 
of tke shabby carpet, and made the furniture 
look dingy beneath its searching rays; end as 
a double knock resounded on the hall door Gussy 
took the precaution to draw down the. blind, 
which, being red, dispelled the shabbiness by 
throwing a roseate hue over all, nob a little 
adding to her own fairy beauty, as Mr. and 
Mrs. Rayson were announced. 

No one but Augusta and Douglass knew how 
friendly she and the latter: bad become since 
he was first appointed to the curacy of the 
little village, as not even to Norris had she 
breathed a syllable of the interest she took in 
the young clergyman, save by the vivid blush 
which suffused her countenance when she 
espoused his cauee in Lowndes-square. 

But Douglass was deeply in love wiih this 
miniature of female loveliness, and when he 
blamed fate for havivg placed a life between 
him and a fortune, it was more for her sseke 
than his own, There was nothing in the personal 
appearance of Norris in which he was wanting, 
as in the neighi »urhood he was styled the 
bandsome young parson, and had it not been that 
he might win her he would not covet what the 
other possessed, 

Mre, Manvers now entered the room, having 
been told of the visitors arrival, a pale, 
careworn woman, once a beauty, beaming 
the resemblance to her daughter that a 
plaster of Paris face would to that of the 





living, She and Mre, Rayson were great 
friends, both grumblers in their way, the 
former ever harping on the eubject of what 
she considered her dead brother’s injustice, 
and the latter by her fretfulness only adding 
to the ill-beslth of which she was ever com- 
plaining. 

“T am eo glad you are come back,” eaid 
Douglass to Guesy, who seeing that the ladies 
were fully engaged in a téte d-téte had induced 
him to step with ber through the open window 
to the garden beneath, so warm and inviting was 
the February air. 

*' What, haven't things been goirg on all right 
then?” she asked, smiling; “for look here, 
Douglass, Idon’t mind seeing that your sick 
parishioners have beef-tea, and visiting your 
schools now aud then, but I can never preside at 
those Dorcas meetings again, Seeing those old 
women cobbling pieces cf calico together, whilat 
I read till I was hoarse, and they didn’t under- 
stand a bit of what I had been reading, would 
simply drive me mad,” 

Mother does all that,” he replied, sadly; “ but 
I thought you liked it,” 

“Then you thought wrong,” she answered. 
“*Tonly did it to pleare you,’ 

And she drew a wool wrap around her, 

** And you don’t care to please me now,I un- 
derstand?” he said, bitterly, “Money and 
Lowndea square is decidedly preferable to poverty 
and a country parson, [ can’b blame you, 
Gussy,”” 

“Well, I can you,” she replied, as she linked 
her arm in his. ‘* You know I love Norris very, 
very dearly. We were children together, and he 
has been more a brother to me than Willie or 
Charlie have; bub there is some one I Jove as 
dearly, only in a different way.” And she looked 
up at the eager face of her companion, mischief 
lurking in the corners of her laughirg blue eyes, 
‘** Can you guees who?” 

“I think so,” said Douglass, “Tell me, em I 
right” 

And he gently passed his arm round her waist, 
and drew her towards him. 

“Perhaps so,” she answered, caucily, as sho 
pulled a tiny mowdrop to pieces, “although 


** Although what ?”’ he asked. 

“Thad made up my mind to marry Norris 
right offrather than he should have gone to the 
Soudan.” 

* Very kind of you, I am sure,” 

That's just what he said,” repifed the girl ; 
“but he wouldn’t have me. What do you thinis 
of that 1” 

‘That I am very glad,” answered Douglass, 
« May I?” 

‘Well, I suppose so,” she replied, “if I am 
worth having; but mind, no presiding at Dorcas’ 
meetings. Bot I am afraid, after all; I shall 
make but a very bad imitation of what a pargon’s 
wife should be, and so my mother will tel! you.’ 

“ She can never tell me bnt that you are every 
thing that is good, and no one can ever Jove you 
asIdo, (Gussy, ty darling “ 

“Hush!” she eaid, “come iv,” and she dia- 
engaged herself from his embrace. “I hear 
Charlie’s voice, and he’!l tease me for ever and 
for aye if he knows we have been so long in the 
garden together,” 

“Ob, there you are, Douglass!” said his 
mother, as they wade their appearance ; “ we 
were wondering what had become of you.” 

‘Miss Manvers has been showing me how 
nicely the seeds are epringing up, mother,” he 
said, ‘‘an event which, owing to the eparrows, 
ehe says, rarely occurs at the Laurels. But £ 
am teady when you are,’ 

And they were just about to leave as Charlie 
burst into the room. 

“How do you do, Mra, Rayson?” he said, 
“How do you do}” to Douglass. “ Just got 
this 2b Windsor,” and he handed a paper to 
Augusta, “Another great battle, and British 
victory, with a list of killed and wounded. They 
say our loses has been heavy, Bub you are ot 
going, are you?” 

“ Yer,” replied Mrs, Rayson, “ We have paid 
quite a lorg visit,and I am afraid have tied 
your mother out,” 
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“You have chesred ma instead,” replied that 
lady, as ehe cordiolly shook hands with her 
visitors, "Do, Augusta, for goodness sake, 
draw up that blind; you have made the room 
quite dark.” 

And, indeed, it had become suddenly gloomy, 
but not so much so but that the latter could see 
the anxioua change which came over the face of 
Mra. Rayson as Charlie blurted out his newa— 
news which ehe waa not lees anxious to read when 
the door closed on Douglass and Douglase’s 
mother, 

“A mozt charming woman,” said Mrs, Man- 
vars, alludiog to the latter, as she drew near the 
fire. 
“A most hateful one, mamma, you mean,” 
eaid Augusta, as she comfortably ensconced her- 
self amongst some sofa cushions to have a good 
read, 

‘I am ashamed of you, Augusta,” sald her 
mother. “Iam sure Mrs. Rayson is a perfect 
lady. Iam delighted with her.” 

“[ know what would delight her,” said 
Augusta, as she turned to the latest from the 
Soudan, to see Norris's name amongst the killed. 
‘Why, coulda’t you see how her countenance 
changed when Charlie brought in the news?” 

“IT think you are very unjust, Gussy,” sald 
her rmaother, as she rose to leave the room. 

*' Well, I only hops lam!” said Gussy. 

And she let her golden head sink into the soft 
curhfons, with the intention of fully enjoying 
herself, 

And then she read of how our little force was 
attacked by the numerous foe, the broken square, 
when brave fellows fell right and left to rise no 
more, and then the gallant charge which drove 
the enemy from its position, and left the victory 
in the hands of the few. 

But as her glance fell over the list which fol- 
lowed she started from the couch on which she 
lay as the name of Kyrle Buncombe, private, 13st 
Battalion Light Infantry, met her view, among 
the dead. 

“ Her lover!” she cried. “ Ob, heavens! it 
will kili her! Poor girl, poor girl!” And then, 
as she thought of her promise to Norris, “it is 
my duty,” she said, “to go to London at once, 
aad give her such comfort as it is in my power to 
ao. 

So hastily writing a telegram, which she bade 
s servant to convey at once to Windsor, to tell 
her aunt ehe might expect her at Lowndes- 
square that night, she hurried upstairs to tell her 
mother that she mus} go to London at onca» 

Ot course, Mr. and Mre. Manvers wondered 
what wild freak Gusey had got in her head now ; 
but the Jatter was quite a little queen in her 
way, and without much questioning was per- 
mitted to depart, Charlie acting as her escort to 
the station, when he saw her comfortably seated 
in the London train, and told her to come back 
8000, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tae last rays of the setting sun had long 
ceased to fall over the waters of the Nile as the 
British camp, not far distant, had endeavoured 
to sesk reet {n the short hours before the early 
dawn would again break in the eastern cky ; and 
still the bullets from the enemy’s rifles would 
whiz in and around, making that rest impoasible, 
irritating the tempers of the men, who chafed 
beneath the circumstances which prevented their 
punishing their tormentors as they longed to do, 
although they had before eflenced the gun which 
would have caused them most damage, 

Withiu the zareb which they had formed, the 


sick aud wounded had been placed ia compara- 


tive safety, beneath tents hastily erected, where 
amid the groans of the dying, and mingled curses 
aod prayers of the others, were heard the 
distant reporte of the rifles, as still the leaden 
messengers of death fell within the camp. 

“Och! ye -murtherin’ divils! but meself is 
the boy that'll make ye pay for this when the 
angel of a docthor has set me up agin’!” said 
an Irishman who was just brought in with a 
splintered limb. 

‘How many fresh cases, doctor?” asked a 





young cfficer, who now appeared within the tent, 
as he advanced to where the former was engaged 
in the buildin’ up, as Erin's son termed it, of 
his broken leg. 

‘Twenty, captain,’ was the reply: “but I 
have hopes of all, with the exception of two or 
three cases of earlier date, One is that of a 
young fellow here.” 

And he led the way to where a youth lay talk- 
ing in.the delirium of fever. 

Hie fair face was perfectly emooth, save for 
a fisxen moustache which entirely bid his upper 
lip ; whilst over his white forehead, his hair, of 
the same hue, had become rough and entangled, 
forming tiny curle like those of a child. 

"Yes, father,” he was saying, as he toseed 
his head from side to side, ‘‘it’s all right. You 
know it is only what a soldier must expect ; 
but you'll teke care of her, won't you? But 
don't tell mother,” and he clutched hold of the 
doctor's hand, “It would kill her. Pvor 
mother |” 

Then, as he appeared to fall into a temporary 
sleep, the captain was about to pass on with 
his companion, when suddenly he jumped up, un: 
heeding the gaping wound In his shoulder, from 
which the blood flowed out afresh, s 

"Who calle Kyrie? Iam coming, my darling, 
I am coming! Don’t stop me!” he cried, aa 
by force the doctor held him down. “I will 
come, Alice, my love!” 

** Who is this man?” aeked the young 
cfficer, as the name of Kprle fell from the lad’s 
lips. 

‘‘Kyrle Buncombe,” was the reply; “o 
brave youth ; but I fear he has seen his last 
service. But he is not one of yours, Captain 
De Lorne.” 

“No; Iknow that,” said Norris, as he still 
listened to the lad’s raving3; “but save him, 
if it be possible; save him, doctor, for her 
sake, He is his mother’s only son,” aud as the 
former moved away to others who required his 
services hs wondered why Captain Da Lorne 
should take such {nterest in this young fellow, 
by whom he still remained. 

And for a moment something like a light of 
recognition beamed fn the eyes of the wounded 
Ind, as wenieringly -he fixed his geze on the 
officer, and then his muddled brain mized him 
and Alice together, 

* Have you brought her?” he acked. “ Have 
you brought her to bid me good-bye? You 
know she didn’t want me to be a soldier ; but 
father would make me one, Tell him-—tell her 
—no, not her!” he said, imploringly ; “him, 
only him, that I died a soldier's death. I saw 
her last night, and she looked so ead, and there 
sheis now!" he cried, wildly, ‘‘and she calls 
‘Kyrle! Kyrle!’ Come, darlioz, and eit here 
close—quite clore, and leb me hold your hand, 
just like that, Alice. Iam getting bette: now, 
Tell mother nos to cry ; it’s only a scratch, love 
—nothing more,” and agein his eyelids drooped 
over the buruing eyes benoath. 

And Norris Mstened, as he felt rooted to the 
epot, until certain that the poor lad slept. He 
turned, scarcely able, brave soldier as he was, 
to suppress the emotion the scene had raised in 
his bosom. 

* Poor Jad 1” 

The voice came from behind him.” Tt was a 
toan in his own company, the one Kyrle had 
travelled with from London to Portsmouth. 

"You here, Noles?” said. Norris. ‘' What 
is your wound? Are you much hurt {” 

* Only an arm the leas, sir,” he replied. ‘' But, 
poor yourg fellow, I’m afraid he’s settled.” 

And Norris thought so too, as, bidding the 
men be of good cheer, he once more emerged 
from the tent. 

The enemy were at last silent, and, save for 
the tramp of the sentries, a stillness had fallen 
over all, the men lying asleep, armed and ready 
for a surprise, the camels so disposed as to form 
a protection for the same, 

Norris's servant was awalting him to fulfil 
any orders his master might require retiring to 
rest, but, the former having no need of his ser- 
vices, he was dismiased, whilst Norris, alone 
with his own thoughts, reviewed the strange 
fortune of war which had brought him in close 





contact with the sweetheart of the little Alice 
be had so much admired. 

Again he read Gussy’s letter, in which she 
told him all about Kyrie, and Alice’s love for 
him; and the dawn of day was spreading far 
over the wide desert before thoughts of home 
and dear ones, which prevented him from closing 
his weary eyes, became mixed fn troubled 
dreams a3 a heavy sleep overcame him. 

Kyrle was quieter when in the morning Norris 
again entered the hospital tent. He was sleeping 
peacefully, save for an cecasional movement cf 
his lips, uttering now and then a sentence in 
which the words were incoherent, the name of 
‘* Allce” alone telling where the lad’s mind 
rested, 

But Noles’s case had taken a bad turn, and 
the doctor did not think he could live thropgh 
the day. 

Captain,” he said, as he saw Norvis stand- 
ing by the side of Kyrie, “I shall be gone first, 
after all, My poor girl! It will well-nigh bresk 
her heart, I know that; and my little chap will 
be wondering when they go back why father 
don’t come.” 

“You will be all ‘right, Noles,” said Norrls, 
“ and yet live to eeéyour wife and child agaip.” 

“No, sit,"-replied Noles, “it's all up with 
me ; the lot has fallen on me; sir, that’s all, the 
lot of death. Good-bye, sir, if I don’t see you 
again, and let them tell her as gently as they 
can. Here's the Bible she would hie me bring 
with me, and -in {t is the photo of herself and 
my boy. Take them, sir, and if ever you see old 
England again, will you let her have them ?” and 
he tock from his breast an old shabby book, 
which he gave Into Norris’ hands, whilst hot 
tears ran down his cheeks. 

“ Weak, sir. Thats all,” he said, as he wiped 
them away with his oneremaining arm. ‘‘ Good- 
bye!” and Norris took the hand he held out to 
him, as he once more turned to leave, 

“ Poor fellow!" he said, as he went Into the 
open air. The last sound that fell on his ear 
was Kyrle, who had now awoke uttering the 
name of Alice, 

Tne next day the order for marching was 
given; but ere then poor Noles was numbered 
among the desd; and se the convoy moved 
onward he was left to sleep with many a brave 
comrade in his desert grave. 

And Norris, faithful to his trust, still re- 
tained the holy book consigned to his care by the 
dead man. 

He had seen his features for the last time, as 
once more he visited Kyrle, previous to their 
departure, then little thinking that his own 
noble heart, which beat thus in sympathy with 
his, would have soon ceased to beat for ever, 
leaving alone to sorrowing ones at home the 
glory which surrouaded his memory, as the form 
they so fondly loved was laid to rest in the 
Soudan. 

= * * * 7 

It was too late when Augusta arrived in 
London at her aunt’s residence to think of seeing 
Alice that night. 

Mra. De Lorne was anxiously awaiting her in 
the drawing-room. 

What could it be, she wondered, that should 
bring Gassy to town in such haste ? 

And she still had the telegram in her hand as 
the latter entered the room, 

“My dear child, is anythin 
asked, when she at last Poiova | 
herse\f from her niecs’s embrace, 
gram quite frightened me,” 

** You should never be frightened at anything 
from me, auntie, by this time,” replied the girl. 
"*There is nothing the matter; at least,” she 
added, ‘‘that concerns us, Why, aren't you 
glad to see me?” 

“Of course I am, only too glad.to have you 
here,” soid Mrs, De Lorne, as'she rang the bell, 
to give her orders that supper should be im- 
mediately prepared ia the diuivg-rocm, 

“Have you heard from Norris, aunt?” asked 
Guesy, as later on, having diveeted herself of ”. 
reek camalting drees, she jvined her aunt at the 
ta 


“* No, dear, I have not heard a word from him 
since the letter I had when you were here. But 


aralsa?’’ she 


in disengaging 
“Your tele- 
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his name fs mentioned here in a glowing account 
of the gallant way in which he defended a convoy 
of sick and wounded, which was attacked by the 
enemy” ; and, rising, she brought from a table 
rear the paper, showing, with maternal pride, 
the same to Gussy, where the full account was 
given, 

“Dear brave boy! Are you not proud to 
have such a son!” she asked, as, having come to 
an end of the paragraph, ehe retursed it to her 
aunt. 

“Tam, Heaven bless him,” was the reply, and 
long after they had again adjourned to the draw- 
ing-room did Mrs, De Lorne speak toe Gueay of the 
absent one, In which she told thegirl of the hope 
she had ever had that one day she and Norris 
would be her real children—-that there was no one 
she should so like to weloome as a daughter as 
ehe whom she hai known all her life; and no 
one, she felt assured, would make Norris so good 
a wife asshe would, And Gusey listened, saying 
but little—a very unusual circumstance on her 
part; but knowing full well her aunt's aversion 
to the Raysons, she lacked the courage to tell ber 
that she was the promised bride of Douglass, as 
evea in bia she knew she could see no virtue; 
and #0, burying her sec:et in her bosom, she 
listened to the eulogiume heaped on Norris, in 
which she fully acquiesced, until, the hour being 
late, and eaying she was tired, she thus excused 
herself for retiring to her room, 

Toe next day she was out early, telling Mrs. 
De Lorne it was far tvo lovely to remain indoors, 
that she would have a walk ia the Park, where 
the trees were laden with early buds, only awalt- 
ing a warm Sprirg thower to make them burst 
forth in all their fresh beauty, 

But ib was not long that Gussy remained in 
the Park. She had sat down for a few moments 
in the least frequented part, where she could 
hear the distant hum cf life as the roaring of a 
mighty sea, whilst she pondered in her mind how 
Alice was bearing the dreadful news which had 
come to her across the broad ocean, and how she 
could comforb her.. And then supposing she was 
still in ignorance of the great trial awaitiog 
her, bow could she break the sad truth to her } 

It was not an enviable position to be the 
bearer of evil tidings, or to gaze on the grief of a 
fellow-creature, but she had promised to be her 
friend ; and when are friends more needed than 
in the time of :ffliction # 

So, as some children advanced to play shop on 
the seat she occupied, she vacated it in favour of 
their mercantile pursuits, and bent her steps to 
Regent-street, 

No, Miss Buncombe had not been there that 
morning. She had sent a letter saying she was 
unable to leave home, he aunt being ill. Such 
was the answer received in reply to her inquiries 
for Alice at the studio, Was it that her aunt, 
Log mother, bad heard of the death of her 
son 

However, she must know, and, thanking them, 
she hurried down the stairs, and hailing a cab, 
told the man to drive to atreeb, 

The old pensiéner himself answered the door, 
Alice, he said, was with the wife who was not 
very well; but if ehe would take a seat for a 
moment she would send her to her, 

And as Gussy waited her coming they knew 
nothing, she thought, Tuere was no sign of 
grief on the old soldier’s face, as he ushered her 
into the sitting-room, where hung the cherished 
sword, and where she bad time to take note of all 
its surroundings before the former ap . 

Amongst the pictures, which all had a mili- 
tary bearing, was the likeness of a youth in uni- 
form, whieh she felt sure from the description 
she had from Alice wat Kyrle himself, now Meep- 
ing his last long sleep beneath an African sky. it 
must have.been taken when he firat en‘ieted, for 
the face was almost childish, smooth and fair 
as agirl’s, Above it hung a large engraving, the 
charge of Balaklava, and the death of Nolan, 
and Gussy was contemplating the latter, and the 
sad fate of that brave offiver, as the door opened 
and Alice entered the room, 

“Ob! Mies Manvere, I am sc giad!” she eaid, 
as sbe pressed the hand the former held out to 

her ; but a something in Gussy’s face, which she 








could not hide, suddenly made the gladness to dic 
on her lips. 

“You have somethiog sad to tell me, Miss 
Manvers,” she said. ‘I can read it in your face, 
Have you heard from the Soudan?’’ and she 
waited a moment, expecting to hear from the 
other, and then added, ‘ Captain Ds Lorne, is he 
all right?” 

* Captain De Lorne ie,as far we know, safe and 
well, but-—”" and Gussy was again at @ loze how 
to convey her message, 

‘* But—but what!” cried Alice, who now real- 
feed the mo'ive oi the girl’s visit. “Tell me, 
Miss Manvers, tell me, is it Kyrie?" and she 
olutched her wrist, looking into her eyes for the 
anewer, which, as she remaived silent, she saw 
written there. 

* Yes, is ts Kyrie,” Gussy said, at last, as she 
knew it to be but torture to withhold a truth 
she must know sooner or later, us placing the 
psper in her hands she led her to a seat, that 
she might there read for herself the name she so 
loved —his name-——amongst the killed, 

But as her head was raised from the journal, 
which she let fali in her lap, not # tear moistened 
her violet eyes, which were fixed in a stony stare, 

0 escaped her lips; every nerve, every 
feeling within her apparently paralysed beneatn 
the weight of this cruel blow, 

* Don’t look like that, Alice,” cried Gussy, whe 
now threw herself by the side of the grief-stricken 
girl: “speak to me, darling. You koow I am 
your friead ; won't you speak to me!” 

Bat not a word passed the lips of the other, 
who appeared uncovscious of all bub the blow 
which, hke a thunderbolt, had burst over her 
head, 

Poor Gussy had now become so frightened, 
finding all her powers uuavalling, that she wae 
determined to summon assistance, aud rising from 
the position she had taken when endeavouring to 
ronse her friend, she knocked at the wall which 
divided the two rooms, and where she rightly 
conjectured Mr, Buncombe would be in attond- 
auce on his wife, whilst Alice was with her, 

At firat the pensioner paid no attention to the 
same, but as Gussy continued, much to ‘the 
detriment of her delicate knuckles, he began to 
think something must be amiss, 

“Oh! Mr. Buncombe, do come here!” said 
Augusta, ‘Speak to her, do; I am so fright- 


ened. 

* Speak to her, frightened | Why, what's the 
matter, miss ?” said the latter, as he approached 
Alice, “Why, whabp has made you like this?” 
but as he took hold of her icy cold hand, which 
still rested on the paper as it Jay on her lap, he 
cast his eyes over the column she had been 
reading, and his quick glance running over the 
same, he no longer required to question his fair 
visitor as to the cause of his niece's illness. 

And Gusey, wishing she had sever been the 
bearer of the sad newe, wishing she had remained 
at “The Laurels” until they had for themselves 
learnt the dread trath, felt as a culprit whilst 
surveying the ecene before her, and she knew not 
which was the hardest to witness, the dumb 
grief of the girl, showing itself slone in her 
beautiful eyes, from which, for the time being, 
the light of reason seemed to have fled, or that 
of the strong man, the heaving of whose bosom 
told of the agony he was enduring. 

* Alice, my girl, wake up,” he said, “uncle fs 
here with you. Wake up, there’sa dear. Why, 
what's the matter? Here’s Miss Manvers come 
to see you. Won't you speak to her?” 

At the sound of his voice she turned. It seemed 
to recall ber to asense of the terrible blow she had 
suffered, 2s with the name of Kyrle—Kyrle on 
her lips—the floodgates of her grief burst forth, 
and the tears gushed from her eyes, as in tones 
of anguish she poured forth her sorrow on her 
uncle’s bosom, 

“ There, there, that’s right, cry away, my girl, 
it'll do you good,” said the latter, as he could 
scarce restrain the téars which ran down his own. 
“ Kyrie is all right, and will be home soon, you'll 
see, I never believe the papers, and I shan't 
give up looking for my boy till all ie ended, and 
then if he don’t return it will be tine enough to 





grieve,” 
But all Alice did was to shake her head; 


she felt it was but too true, and that her uncle, 
whose big heart waa breaking, hoped sgainst hope, 
for her eake even more than his own. 

** But we must keep it from her,” he eaasld, as, 
hiding the paper away, he jerked his head in the 
direction of the room where his wife was. "She 
couldn’s bear it, poor soul! it would kill her. 
You just stay here a minute, miss, will you?” 
he said, addressing Guesy, '‘ whilst I go back to 
her, or she'll be we nderiog what's up.” 

And with the fall intention of concoctiog some 
innocent fabrication, Mr. Buncombe advanced to 
the door, from which as he closed it behind him, 
notwithstanding his aseertion that he didn’t 
believe @ word, could be heard the echo of a sup- 
pressed groan of mental agony. 


CHAPTER V. 

“T scppose, mother, you read thas account of 
the hervie conduct of Norris De Lorne? If not, 
here it is,’ and Douglass Rayson handed the 
paper ia which it appeared to that lady, as with 
@ yawn he arose from the chair ion which he had 
nearly fallen asleep, saying he should take a walk 
over to * The Laurels.” 

“Tam afraid you will be disappointed when 
you get there,” ssid his mother, ‘as tha madcap 
of a girl is off sgain to London, leaving poor Mra, 
Manvers, iil as she is,” 

**T}) asshe fancies herself, you mean,” replied 
Douglass ; “ but how do you know Mies Manver: 
ie from home }” 

“Because I was there myself yesterday, and 
her mother tuld me ao, She lefe ai! of a sudden, 
giving as a reason that she wae obliged to do so, 
owing to some proviise she bad made to Captain 
De Lorne before he went away. But what is this 
about him }” she asked, as she took up the paper 
to read the paragraph Douglass had meationed, 
“Though I don’s take much futerest in what 
relates to the De Lorues now.” 

“Well, Norris is a good fellow, say what you 
will,” responded het son, 

“You stand up for a man who ousted you 
from a fortune, and left us little more than 
beggare! I am surprised 1" 

“ Really, mother, I don’t “see how Norris was 
to blame ia the matter ; he had nothing to do 
with bis coming into the world—had he now?” 

And Douglass could not avoid a emile at his 
mother’s unreasonable antipathy to the youns 
officer. 

~“ Well, I suppose the next thirg will be his 
comipg home, marrying Augusta Manvers, and 
thus lessening the chance of your ever succeed- 
ing to his father’s estate,” said Mre, Rayson, 
bitterly, 

"Tt can’t be helped if he does,” replied Dougloss; 
"but I don’t think Gus—Miss Manvers—will be 
his wife.” 

If not that, what Is it that makes her dance 
up to London on his account, I should like to 
know, and what other promise is he likely to have 
enacted from her?” 

“TI can’ say,” replied ‘the son; “but Miss 
Manvers is engaged to me, motber-——a fact I was 
about to tell you_ before, when you spoke of 
Norris,” 

“You engaged yourself to a penniless giri ! 
Doug'ass, you must be mad! A aolce parson’s 
Wife she’il make ; bub I am afraid you will find 
she will think twice before she exchanges the 
soldier with money for the curate with none.” 

“TI firmly believe in Guesy,”’ said Douglass, as 
shutting the door on his mother he left her to 
read of Norris De Lorne, as he wend out into the 
warm Spring air to weigh deep in his heart the 
argument raised by the former, why his love 
should break her troth, 

It was strange, he thought, that she should 
never have mentioned this promise, whatever it 
was, which she had made her absent cousin, and 
then to leave Carfield so suddenly. All added 
to work on his doubts and fears, until the songs 
of the birds even became irritating to his nerves 
as he walked along, tramping down the frevh 
green grass which bordered each side of the 
country lane, from the hedgee of which. the early 
primroses peeped out their yellow beads. 

* How do you do, Rayson! Taking an after- 
noon stroll?’’ and Douglas turned, as he shook 








the extended hand of Cuarlie Manvers. 
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"Yes, the day is too lovely to stay indoors ; 
beatdee, a parson has always some parochial visits 
to make if he does his duty, you know,” said 
Douglase, 

‘ Of course, if he does,” replied the other, 
emiling, “I had intended joining the first 
meeting this year of our Archery Club, which 

*takes place to-day had Gus been at home, but 
she is off again. It is really too bad ; one might 
as well be without a sister, aud better too, then 
ore wouldn’t mise her,” 

And Charlie was not the only one that missed 
her; D.ugass seemed lost. Mr, Manvers 
declared it was as if there were a death in the 
house ; and Mrs. Manvers waa for ever fretting 
over the ingratitude and thoughtlessness of her 
daughter, runnivog away from her, in her state 
of health, and still Gussy stayed on at Lowndes 
equare, 

From the day she had visited the home of the 
Buncombes, Alice had been seriously ill. The 
shock to the nervous system was so great that 
little or no hopes were given of her recovery, 
and many an hour did Gussy spend beside 
her bed listening to the ravings of her disordered 
brain. 

Mr. Buncombe had guarded well from his 
wife the secret of ber illness, and only from 
the ravings of her niece did she gather that some 
news of Kyrle had been the cause of the eame, 

“You ain't deceiving me, Buncombe, are 
you?” she said one dsy, afcer she had been 
sitting by the bedeide of Alice; “ion do seem 
etravge to me that she is allus a fancying Kyrle 
is dead, and that she shovld a been taken so 
sudden-like after that young lady left.” 

Everything muet have a begioning,” replied 
the peueioner, as he turned from his wife, that 
abe might nob read on his face the grief which 
had made it grow thin and worn within the last 
few days. “ Depend on it, the girl has been 
fretting about the lad all along, until she could 
not hide it any longer,” 

** Well, Heaven grant that it may be so,” eald 
his wife, as the bell which belonged to their 
rooms rang from below, 

'T'll go, mother,” ssid Buncombe, “ may be it 
is the doctor ; it’s about bis time.” 

But it was not the doctor; it was Guesy, who, 
as she shook hands with the old eo! ier, anxiously 
inquired after Alice, 

“Well, mise, I am afroid there ain’t mvch 
improvement,” replied the former, as he asked 
cher Go walk upstairs; “she was only conscious 
for a few minutes, when she asked if you had 
been, for she wanted to see you.” And a 
moment or two after Mrs, Buncembe led the 
a to where the girl rested on her little white 

d, 

She was asleep as Guesy entered, and very 
quietly she seated herself by her side, speak- 
ing but in low whispers to the former, as she 
watched for her waking. But though her eyes 
were closed the busy brain wes stil! at work, 
showing, by frequent starts and incoherent 
mutterings, it was active as ever. 

At lergth one imaginary vision clearer than 
he other caused ber to awake, as opening her 
eyes, op which was impressed the fear she 
experienced, she uttered a piercing ecream. 

‘Take them away,” she cried, “take them 
away, they sre etabbing bim to death! Kyrie! 
my Kyrie! they have killed you |” 

‘* Hush !” said Guasy, “no one is killing bim, 


Alice. Look up, dariing, you are with friends ; | 


jon’t cry like that.” 

Bat still her sobs shook her whole frame, as in 
her wild fancy she bent over the form of the 
murdered youth 

“ That's how she’s allus a goin’ on, mies,” said 
Mrs. Buncombe, “until I thinks my old man’s a 
deceivin’ me. You didn't tell her any bad news 
of Kyrle did you, Miss Manvers }” 

“Hush |” eaid Gussy, as she listened to the 
ravings of the prostrate girl, glad to thus avoid 
answerir¢ the other's question, 

“ What is it, dear?” she asked. ‘ Your head 
aches} yes, it does ache, but keep quiet, and you 
will soon be well again, Don’t you know me, 


Alice +” and she wiped the teara from the poor 
wau face. 
“Yes,” said the girl, ‘and it’s very late 





isn’t it? I must have elept a long time, but I 
must get up now or I shall be late at the atudio, 
and Oaptain De Lorne must have the photos 
tinted to-day,” 

‘No, dear, not to-dey ; you are not very well, 
you know, and you must reat to please me,” and 
Gussy raised her head as ehe turned the 
pillow on which it rested. “I will go to the 
studio for you. Tat a little = eg ag 
pay 4, you, sud then try to Pp; you 
soon be bette,’ 


She just touched the spoon as Gussy held it to 
her lips, and then pushed it away from her, as 
she started up, her eyes dilated with fear, as she 
apparently listened for the voice she heard in her 
imagination. 

“Teli him I will be there directly,” she said, 
as she made an attempt to spring from the bed. 

“Tell who, Alice?” asked Gussy, “ there’s no 
one wanting you, dear,” aud she gently bade her 
lie down. 

"Yes, yes, don’t you hear him calling Alico ? 
It's Kyrle! he has come back! he has come 


back! I know his voice, and I can hear his foot- 
step on the stairs, Oh! Kyrle, my love! my 
love!” 


** Well, be quite quiet,” said Gassy, as she 
readjusted the coverings, “and Kyrle shall come 
to see you ; but you must go to sleep for a little 
time first.” 

And long, long she sat by the sick girl's bed, 
listening to the fancies which were ever working 
{no her fevered brain, until at last ber breathing 
denoted ei bad fallen into a quiet slumber. 

‘*Y will be here to-morrow, Mrs. Buncombe,” 
she said, as bidding the good woman good-bye, 
and telling her to cheer up, she rose to leave, 

But gently se the door was closed bebind her, 
it had awakened the sufferer from her transient 
elumber, and Guasy could hear her talking to an 
imaginary companion as ahe desc:nded the stairs. 

The next day Gussy was again at the Bun- 
combes to inquire for Alice, but before she had 
asked the question she knew from the expres- 
sion on the faces of the old people that there 
was 00 improvement. 

“Oh! mies, I am afraid we shall lose her,” 
said Mrs, Buncombe, as ehe lifted her handker- 
chief to her eyes. ‘‘it do seem hard, it do, to 
have both our children taken from us at the same 
time,” aud the poor woman sobbed aloud; “ but 
there’s Dr. Moore,” she said, as a knock and ring 
were heard at the street door, ‘Sit down a 
minute, miss, whilet I send my old man in, and 
go with the doctor to my poor giri’s room.” 

And Gussy was struck with the change which 
had taken place in the old pensiouer since the 
day she had lit upon their home, as she con- 
sidered herself like a bird of iU-on.en, 

His face had become drawn and furrowed, as 
if with premature old age ; his hair, which before 
had only been streaked with grey, was perfectly 
white, the sorrow of the last few weeks having 
added years to his appearance. 

Alice, his dead brother's child, was as dear 
to him as though she had been his own flesh 
and blood. As a little wailing infant they 
had taken her from her mother’s arms as that 
mother fell lifeless when the news of her 
husband’s death was brought to her, and she 
had grown up knowing no other love but 
theirs, sharing the same with their own boy. 
And as he epoke to Guasy of the great fear 
they now had that she would be taken from 
them, a wail of anguish broke from the strong 
roan’s heart. 

The door soon opened, and the doctor, who 
had just left the sick chamber, entered the 
room, His face was very grave, and Gussy 
could read the sentence he was about to utter 
before the words had left his lips. Yes, 
she knew; she felt it waa the sentence of 
death on the girl she had learned to love, as she 
would have loved the sister she had so longed 
av times to possess, And was this the way, 
she thought, she had kept her promise to 
Norris ? 

"Don’t be afraid, doctor,” said Buncombe, 
“Tell me the truth, Is there no hope, sir?” 
and he turned his head to hide the tears which 
had risen to bis eyer. 

“ Buncombe,” replied the Doctor, as, advancing 





to where the former atood, he laid his hand upon 
his shoulder, ‘‘ You are a soldier; you muat 
bear this blow as aseldier should, Your niece 
may live, bat——” 

“But what? Oh, doctor, thank Heaven for 
that ey“ 

“She will never regain her reason. Oaly 
one thing would save her, and that is impossible 
—the return of the dead !” 

“But, doctor, should it be possible, Should 
it still be that my boy lives! Oh, Heaven, 
thou art too merciful to deal to mé this double 
blow!” and as he sank into a chair his heavy 
frame shaking with the sobs, which told of the 
agony of his sufferings, the former gazed on him 
in his sorrow, when, heaving a sigh—a’ sigh of 
sympathy for hie fellow-man—with a bow to 
Guasy he left the room, ‘ 

And Alice lay etill—very still, As the latter 
followed Mrs. Buncombe to her room the wild 
delirium of the preceding days seemed to have 
vanished, leaving in its stead a melancholy calm ; 
her beautiful eyes, from which the light of reason 
seemed to have vanished, wanderiug around the 
apartment, and then resting on the door as 
though in expectancy, whilet the tears would 
ever and anon course each other down her pale 


ace, : 

She appeared almost unconscious of Gassy’s 
presence, only looking wonderingly on her, as 
sitting by her bedside she endeavoured to arouse 
her attention. 

Week passed week, and there appeared no 
change for the better, but as the days passed 
the gradually became weaker and weaker, 
until the fear remsined that prostration 
would complete the work the fever had left 
undone, 

The weather had become suddenly warm, 
and the sun threw ite cheery rays, speaking 
of fresh life and hope, into the sick chamber, 
whilst Gussy would ever brivg bright flowers, 
and place them by her bedside, only staying 
away a day or two when it was expedient 
that she should be at “The Laurels,” when 
she would give orders that they should be sent 
by the florist, and Mrs. Buncombe would arrange 
them in her stead, 

Ab these times Alice would appear conscious 
of her loss, as far as her clouded brain would 
allow her to do. She would miss the girl's 
light footstep and the gentle pressure of her eofb 
hand, 

Aod thus the weeks passed by, the girl 
growing weaker and weaker as each day came 
and closed, although as the end was drawing 
near her mind appeared again to assert iteslf, 
and she became gradually to realise what was 
passing around her. 

*« Where have I been, aunt?” she asked, one 
day, as Mrs. Buncombe eat by her bedside. “It 
seems as though [ had been away from you all, 
and that I wanted to get back and could not, 
a something ever coming between me and you.” 

** Hash, darling!” said her aunt. “ You have 
been very, very ill, Alice.” 

“Tit Yes,” she replied, “I have been ill, 
but last night, auntie, an angel came to me In 
my dreams and bade me live for him—for Kyrle, 
aunt—for Kyrle is not dead. No, no, I saw him, 
too, as he lay on the bare ground, with the blood 
welling from a deep wound here,” and she 
pointed to her shoulder, ‘ and he told me not to 
fret, for he wae coming back, and he raised him- 
self that his lips might meet mine, and then I 
awoke.” 

“Well, keep very quiet, that you may be well 
when he does return,” and Mrs, Buncombe dis- 
posed the pillows afresh, waiting only till the 
weary lids drooped over the violet eyes, and then 
she told her husband of the change that had 
taken place in their beloved girl. 

“A forerunner of death,” he thought, as he 
listened to hia wife’s account of Alicé’s om 
reason, and the joy which the latter ex 
was but transient, as far from noting any im- 
provement-—ihe life of the invalid seemed to be 
slowly ebbing away. : 

Gussy had egain returned to town, and had 
come, as she thought, to take a last farewell of 
her friend, 

She stood at the foot of the bed, her eyes 
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svffused with tears, as she gazed on the wasted 
form before her, and listened to the painful 
breathing, which was distinctly heard in the next 
apartment. 

Mrs, Buncombe was etill seated by her side, 
watching, as she feared, every breath to be her 
last, when the sound of a commotion from be- 
low for the moment distracted her attention 
from the dying girl ; the tread of a hasty foot- 
step on the stairs, the opening of the adjoining 
door, and her husband's voice as he uttered the 
name of Kyrie, 

All seemed to her for the moment as the wild 
imagining of a dream, until, vacating her post 
in favour of Gussy, she rushed to the next room 
to be clasped in arms of her darling son. 

Yes, ib was Kyrle—black, travel-stained, and 
weary, wearing on his thin, worn face marks of 
privation and sufferings which he bad undergone, 
But still, Kyrie alive—once more home—home 
with all that was dearest to him on earth. 

Bat as he disengaged himself from hie mother’s 
embrace there was someone he missed in that 
‘home welcome, 

“Where was Alice?” he asked, as his eyes 
wandered round the room. 

There hung her hat, as she was accustomed to 
place it when she returned from business, Bud 
where was she that she did aot come to him and 
“— into his arms, as he had dreamt she would 

°o 

Bat his mother was unable to tel] him the sad 
news for the sobs which choked her utterance, 
until’, again ting the question, he looked 
from one to the other for the answer which came 
not. 

‘Father, what is it?” he asked, wildly. “ For 
Heaven's sake, tell me where is Alice! Is she 
#” But he could not bring his lips to arti- 

possession 





culate the dread fear which had taken 
cf his mind. 

“No, not that, my boy!” said Mr. Buncombe, 
who divinea what he would say—" not that, but 
dying, Kyrle, my son—dying !” 

For an instant the young man stood as though 
paralysed, aud, then dropping into a seat, he 
groaned in his agony, as his father told him 
how Alice had been shattered by the sorrow 
which overcame her on that day when she had 
1ead his name among the slain, 

How she had raved of him—only him—until 
at last reason was tossed from her throne ; and 
although she lived it was but as the setting left 
of the gem that was lost, until a few days since, 
when, as the last flicker of a candle before it dies 
out for ever, a ray of reason had returned to her 
darkened mind. 

“ But there is one hope left now,” he continued. 
‘“May the Heaven which has sent you back to us 
by tp prezence restore her, Kyrle, The doctor 
said it was the only thing which would save her. 
Oh, merciful Heaven, grant that it may !” 

Gussy could scarce suppress an exclamation 
of surprise as, later on, Mra, Buncombe re-entered 
the sick chamber, accompanied by her son—as 
instinctively she knew he wassuch; but although 
much as she would have liked to have witnessed 
the effect his presence would have on Alice, she 
feild it wasa time when a stranger should not 
be there ; and with « pressure of the thin, trane- 
parent hand of the latter, and a whispered adiew 
to the mcther, with a promise she would be there 
ia the morning, she tripped down the stairs and 
was soon back at Lowndes-square. 

For a time Kyrle, shielded by the curtain— 
which position he had taken when entering the 
sick girl's room—watched, unseen by the invalid, 
the face which was so dear to him, that he longed 
to make her aware of his presence. 

‘Sit down, Kyrie?” said his mother, in a 
whisper ; ‘‘ you look so weary.” 

“Who said Kyrie?” she asked. “I thought 
ITsaw him, aunt. Why fs it he comes to me, 
before I can even press his hand {” 

” sald her aunt, “if I brought Kyrle 


& 2B 


had become so la to their extent, 
ae seizing the hands of the former she partly 
raleed herself in the bed. . 
(Continued on page 376.) 


. she are ‘at outs’ now, But maybe you can 

THE JEALOUS SISTER, | make it up when you meet again.” 

" Never!” he replied, gloomily, with a tragic 
—=80S—- emphasis ; but he could not keep his traitor hears 

CHAPTER 1X. from beating with rapture at the thought that 

they should meet again. 

Paut Dxnver started, reddened, and e€x-/ And it was strange balm to his jealous soul to 


claimed, agitatedly : know she was not wedded after all, though he 

“Why, this le strange news you tell me! Ib] kept saying to himself : ais, 
was Phyllis herself who said that Huntly Warner “Wretched little flirs ! So she jilted Warner, 
was to marry her sister.” after all. I wonder—why ?” 


“ Yes, she told that story to everybody ; and But there was no comfort in the why thad 
Mrs. Stuart, when asked about it, did not ex- | made his heart beat furiously for a moment ; the 
actly deny it, only gave evasive answers. As for | answer suggested itee!f too readily, It was mere 
Hilda, she simply laughed at the whole thing. | love of flirting, of playing with love—the fnstinct 
Bub there was something mysterious about it, | of the cat with the mouse, 
some way ; for in a month after the report got Then he laughed to bimeelf : 

‘out about the unexpected wedding, Hilda ran} go she hates ime! She cannod forgive me 

away to London to support herself—it seemed as | that { had my triumph after all.” 

if they had run through all their little fortune-~ | Bat his heart was sore, after all. He had been 

and in a week Phyllis went and married | hurt, in spite of his bravado, and one of his 

Huntly—not, I euppore, for love, but, a8 | bitterest pangs was that one so simple and inno- 

people suspected, because he had a mortgage on | cent-seeming should be so accomplished a 

the farm, ay Rose rans he “yn it hurd of | coquette. 

revenge for Hilda's jilting him. So Phyllis, they | + Had she been what she seemed, I could have 

ay Smash matters by catching his heart | made her life a heaven,” he thought, with unac- 
the reboun: knowledged but poignant regrets. 

She stopped ; but when she saw how anxlously | Presently Hugh came, and they all eet out 
volt Ngan as if enger for more, she re-| for charch, for the family were church-going 

ryt, k people. 

“ All the while Mrs, Stuart was ill, and getting | Paul did nov care much—he had learned 
worse ; and people thought it was very magnani- | jrraverent habits abroad—but the sense of rest 
mous in Huntly Warner sending for Hilda to | and peace appealed forcibly to him as he sunk 
come back and live with them, efter the way she | into his seat in the old-fashioned pew, 
~ gp men ; oe pets 4 hee I ng ag He gave only casual attention to the serious- 

ate SS CRF FMNE DPN BLOTS IRS Wrere © | faced preacher, but began to glance furtively 
lieve he wanted her back to get revenge for her about, seeking her face. 
arr = wey he has behaved proves my | Tere ip was in the choir, among the eweet- 
ae why t z pa velond iemnen-henaiial ond salatly, ths cuar 

. , ue eyes eavenward, the fair face like a 
ia hen a tage = el gg foe rose, the golden hair a stream of sunshine over 
of lettin her oound be pene psi a rend & good the white gown, the voice a strain of music as 

: ; 
tiene om 1, 08 of cowres che ex 2 to do, he vrs ee dwelt on the chords of the 
made them open the house to summer boarders, p ~ : b"thadined ‘velinll & hi 
and sll three of the women had to work like aul’s heart thumped violently against his 


. , side, and it seemed only yesterday that be had 
tt all’ Pose souls pitied. thom all the bot | aughed with her under the willows and kissed ” 


summer weather, especially Hilda, on whom his her on the bicycle while wheeling to the picnic, 
anger seemed to fall most heavily. He even A softened feeling came to him, but he thruat 
forced her to pick blackberries in the field all the | {t away, remembering the night he had eeen her 
hot afternoons, her poor little hands all scratched | leaning over the gate with Warner in the moon- 
and bleeding from the thorns! Well, certainly, | Hgbt. 

if she flirted with him, as they say, just tothrow | He resolved that he would not even look at 
him over at the last, he has more than had | her again, the deceitful little wretch, posing for 


his revenge in the miseries ‘nflicted on her | 9 saint; but his eyes kept seeking her in spite of 
since.” himself, even when he chould have been listening. 


Why doesn’t she run away again ?” to the voluble sermon on the vanity of mundane 


‘It would kill her mother; thatis why, The things. F 
poor old woman is breaking her heart over the| How demurely she sat and listened—how cool 
way things are going, but there’s no help for it, | 80d self-poised she appeared, never even looking 
All her money i gone, and she has to stay on at | his way, yet she muet have seen him enter the 
the farm for her meagre support.” pew with the Forbes family, must know he was 
“ And Hilda’s joyous spirit, is it broken ?” he | there—yet, why should she care ? 
asked, almost inaudibly, trying to rejoice at her | She would have been glad if she had known 
calamities, but finding it a sorry failure. — bow her indifference maddened him, for it was 
“Hilda? Ob, she is very proud! She never | hard to felgn, and whe was vexed with herself for 
complains, aud goes out but seldom, Siill, one | the deep crimeon that glowed on her chooks, 
can see that she is very unhappy. I had hard | mantling there with the memory of the kiss that 
work to persuade her to take part in my | still burned on her lips—the kiss she never could 


wedding.” forget. 
“And her miserly brother-ia-law, will he It began.to vex him presently that she would 
furnish her an appropriate weddiog dress ?”’ nob look, and he tried to attracb her attention 


‘Oh, dear, no! He says calico is good enough when they were all coming out into the aisles 
for Hilda and her mother ; and he would make | #fter the benediction. 
them wear it, too, only the poor girl hadastreak | She emiled and nodded at Bertha and the rest, 
of luck.” and she could not help seeing their handsome 

“Ahi” guest, but just as he bowed with empressement, 

“Yes, She found among her father’s papers, her bright glance went quite past him, aud his 
that time she ran away, two unpublished short | *4lutation was not returned, 
stories, I think I have told you he wasa clever| “Whew! how she hates me!” he thought, 
writer. She went to the editor of the magazine | with amusement that was tempered with chagrin. 
that had published his stories, The editor was | Then they were outdoors, and he saw Huntly 
very gled of her find, and gave her a liberal | Warner eecorting bis wife and mother-in-law to 
cheque that has sufficed her and her mother for | the old family carriage, which lumbered heavily 
meagre pin-money ever since. So she hae the down the road toward the farm. Then Gordon 
sweetest white gown for the wedding, made over | Phillips, the catch of Hill Crest, handed bonny 
an old white silk ; but it looks as good as new. | Hilda into his natty little turn-out, leaped in, 
And she has the pearl necklace her father gave | ad sway they went after the carriage. 
her mother for a bridal gift. She is certain to “Another victim!’ thought Paul, in disguet, 
look perfectly angelic, and I am so sorry you and | “ Really, I wish I had never come back here |” 
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CHAPTER X. “* Hush, you insult me!” advantage of me.. I beg pardon for forget 
“Ido not care, I wish to dtive you away. | your name,” 
Hx was sorry he tad come, and he debated in'| You must go away from here and leave me in “ Woy, really now, Miss Hilda, how could you 


his. mind suidry plans fur leaving suddenly to- 
morrow, 

“T might pretend I had a letter cr a telegram 

og me away.’ Then he mentally shook hin- 
eelf, “1 will nob run away from 4 ‘slip of a girl, 
It would argue cowardice, and J am not afraid of 
her. She can never fool me sgain.” 

Tt was bat two days to the wedding, anyhow. 
On Wednesday he could go home and put her 
out of hie mind again, Tuesday night would be 
soniething of an ordeal, but he could trust him- 
self to pass ft safely. 

The two intervening days he was reatless, and 
spent much of the beautiful October weather 
out-of-doors, tramping with gun or fishing-rod, 
Was he hoping to meet his little flirt again! 

er erhaps ; but he would not own it even to him- 
self, 


Several times he passed the spot where he had 
seen her firet by the brook beneath the willows. 
To was deserted and lonely now, the grass turned 
brown, the dead leaves whirling in the autumn 
gale, the very brook seeming to have charged its 
joyous summer song for one cf grief and desola- 
tion. 

He did not really intend to pass by the farm, 
but at sunseb Tuesday eveniog he anuntered past, 
and there she was just goicvg in at the gate, 
Bruce bebiod her, 

Apparently she did not perceive the young 
man, but the great Newfoundland looked back, 
aniffed twice, then bounded over the low fence, 
whining a j yous welcome as he fawned on Paul, 
aa if to say: “I’ve not forgotten my summer 
friend.” 

“Ab, Bruce, old fellow, you have a better 
memory for old friends than some people I could 
name !”” exclaimed the young man, loudly enough 
for any little girl who was not deaf to hear ; 
bub Hilda passed on without turniog her head, 
and Paul, after fondling the dog for a moment or 
two, disappeared from her view where she was 
watching him behind the wiadow-bliad., 

She thought with supreme ecorn: 

"Really, be seems to wish to renew what he 
ewled ‘ our flirtation.” What audacity ! Ob, I 
Would give anything I own if only Bertha had 
not wheedled me into meetjug bim to-night.” 

Bat it was time now to be packiog her things, 
for she had arranged to dress at Bertha’s house, 
and the wedding was to be at an early hour. 
Phyllis came up presently to say that she had 
better hurry—the carriage was ready. 

Phyllis as a bride was not near as charming as 
Phyllis the maiden. Disappoiatment had faded 
her bloom and drawn peevish lines on the 
features. Her eyes glittered with a feverish 
light as she threw herself into a chair, saying, 
curtly : 

“I might as well say what I came io say: 
Gordon Paillips seems mightily takeu with you, 


and if you can get him you'd better take him, } 


. for Cloverdale can't be 
lopger,” 

Hilda's eyes briamed over “With tears as sho 
faltered : 

"Oh, Phil, you know T want to get away bad 
enough! I'd never have come back only for 
your begging, saying mother would die without 
me. If I could only earn enough to take her 
with me!” she moaned, 

“Marry Gordon Paillips and you could take 
her with you. He's rich and generous.” 

“Oh, bat, Phil, I do not love him!” 

* What does that matter? Did I love Huntly 
Warner when I married him? No; f almost 
hatel him, Bib his honeymoon fondness won 
me after all, and now—I care for him—thovgh 
his little liking lor me soon perished,” bitterly. 

“© Oh, Pagllis, don't say that? Of course he 
loves you—his wife!” 

“No,” harshly ; “don’t you think I under. 
atand him better than you! His love belonged 
to you first, and when mamma fell sick and we 
gob you back to the farm it turned back to you 
again. His harshness to you only proves is t 
me, It fs his anger abt having lost you. He 
loves you-my huzband loves you, girl!” 
fiercely, 


your home mech 


peace to win Havt!y's heart, for, oh, you cannot 
guess the avguish of an unloved wife!” sobbed 
rm trampling on her pride to gain her 
ends, 

“ Poor Pail, I am sorry for you! I wish you 
had not married him. It was better to have 
gove into the world and earned our living by the 
hardest toil rather than the cruel slavery since 
you have been his wife. But you are right in 
wishing me away. I bave no right at the farm 
now, and I promise you I will never returu when 
I go away presently from Cloverdale. Yes, and 
T will send for mamma as soon as I can. Your 
husband will be kinder to you when we both are 
out of the way,” Hilda answered, sorrowfully, 
her tears droppiog {nto the basket she was 
packing. 

“Shall you marry Mr. Phillips?” Phyllis 
asked, curiously, without any pity for the poor 
girl of whom she was so cruelly jealous, 

“T don’t know ; I can’t tell yet ; [--I—am all 
at ses. Phil, will you pack my trunk for me 
when I send for it soon?"’ pinning on her hat, 

“Oa, yes—-but please don’t say I drove you off 


—will you ?” anxiously, 
**Oh, no—no, never, Good-bye, Phil, Ihope 
and 


you may be happy yet.” 

Phyllis took her tearful kiss coldly, 
followed her downstaira to Mra. Stuart, who was 
crouching over a low fire, deapite the brightness 
and balminess of the October day. 

Hilda went and kyelb by her mother's side, 
drawing the tired grey head down to her shoulder, 
and kiseing the pale lips repeatedly, while she 
murmured : 

“Good-bye, mamma, dear, I'm golng to 
Bertha’s now, and—you needn't look for me back 
for—a few days, or a week, I—I—may take a 
little trip. ‘T'ske care of yourself, and don’t work 
too hard till I come for you.” 

Then she went out with her basket to the 
waitiog carrisge driven by the man of all work on 
the farm. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Tus carriages waited ab the door to take the 
bridal party to the church, aud within the 
spacious parlour of Bertha’s home all was joyous 
coufuscion, the bridesmaids assembling in all their 
glory, and dagzz!ing the groomemen with their 
beauty, 

Poul Denver waited near the door, looking 
magnificent in a black evening dress, hie good 
looks enhanced by @ nervous pallor and the rest- 
less light of his large brown eyes. : 

He was expecting every moment to see Hilda 
Stuart enter with the bride, and waa nerving 
himself for the greeting thet must take place 
now, a8 he expected that she was toride with him 
in the carriage to church, * 

At last (here was a great commotion, the door 
opened, and Hilda entered, preceding the beauti- 
ful bride. 

Paul caught his breath in a sort of ecstasy—a 
resistless tribute to beauty. 

Bertha had told him? how pretty Hilda was 
going to look, but the reality exceeded the 
anticipation. 

In the white siik and organdie, with her 
dimpled neck and arms bare, save for circlets of 
pearls, her golden hair in an aureole of brightness 
about her little head, her face delicately flushed, 
a streaming light of excitement In her deep blue 
eyes, Hilda stood, “a sight to make an old man 
young.” 

Paul Denver forgot his fair cousin blushing 
under the sheen ot the misty bridal vei! ; he had 
no eyes for anyone but Hiléa, tc whom he 
advanced with outstretched haad, exclaiming, 
with conventional boldness, though fnwardly 
quaking : 

“How do you do, Miss Stuart! I am glad to 
see you again!” 

She stopped short and regarded him with 
puzzled eyes, the warm colour mounting to her 
Gelicate cheek, 





“ [—I—beg pardon, sir, but--you—have the 


forget Paul Denver so earily? Don’o you re- 
member what a seneation you two created 
summer coming to the picnic on « bicycle for 
two!” exclaimed Hugh Manners, who was 
standing close enovgh to overhear their- words, 

"Oh-hi is it Mr, Denver? But that was ages 
ago! How do you do}” exclaimed Hilda, in a 
sweet silvery voice of such utter indifferencs that 
he sald angrily to himself : 

"Confound her impudence! She hai not for- 
gotten me any more than I had her. She wished 
to enub me, that was ali, I hope I can find some 
way to pay her oup,” 

. But be forced an augelic smile, and offered hia 
arm, saying : . 

“They are going out to the carriages, I 
suppose you are to ride with me?” 

“No, Bertha wished me to go with her, and 
I promised,” innocently, 

“ Then at least I may Iéad you’ out,” he re- 
turned, suavely, thinking that he would like to 
shake her for her litvle airs—not but that they 
became her immeneely, 5 

Hilda placed the.tiny tips of her white-giov 
handon his coat-sleeve, aud walked with him 
out to the carriaze;-nob baw to show him, by 
the proud poise of her , the flash of her 
eyes,and the curl of her lips, her supreme 


scorn, . 

And while he was chsg' ined at her contempt, 
he could not help but admire’ her queeniivess, 
though he said to hituself, angrily : 

“She gives herself airs as if she were the 

ronged one, not 1; but no woman has a right 
to ise her haod to one man while it is 
pledged | to another, just to gratify her love of 
conquest, I cannot get over my humiliation at 
being flirted with, and I hope to pay her out yet 
for the wrong.” 

Yet he knew at the very moment that he was 
like the moth that singes ite wings fn the flame 
that fascinates it. Her nearness, her beauty, 
even her pride and scorn, eet his heart on fire, 
He longed to clasp his arms about her, to crush 
that winsome beauty against his breast, to cry 
out, madly : 

“TI will kiss you *gain to punish you for this 
ache in my heart!” ; 

Then it came to him suddenly, as by an {nepira- 
tion, how he could turn the tables on her and 
subdue her pride ; and with a grim smile, he 
turned away. 

Everyone said afterward that the marrisge was 
& great succes, 

The church was packed wich admiring friends, 
the floral decorations were ayperb, the Madonna- 
faced bride was angelic in hor white satin, the 
attendants were al! beautiful, and the groom was 
not the least nervous, As for the beat man, 
" Bertha’s rich town cousir,” every single woman 
in the church fell in love with him as he stood 
up, so pale, and proud, aud handsome, looking 
across with a fixed glance at the lovely maid of 
honour. 

At last it was all over. Hugh had put the 
ring on Bertha’« trembling little hand, the 
solemn benediction had been spoken, the organ’s 
voice pealed fo:th again, aud the bridal party 
were moving down the aisle, 

Now Hilda had to submit to his drawing her 
hand threugh his arm as he led her throug 
crowd, for she knew she would have to ride home 
with him now. There was no help for it. But 
at least there would be others in the caniage 
with whom she could talk, and ignore bim, 

But he blundered inexcusably wheu he let the 
curious crowd surge in between them and the 
others, for it was eo long before they ex'ri- 
cated themselves that ali the carrioges were 
filled and moying off, save. the Iist- one, that 
waited for them drawn up at the curbstone, 

He handed her carefully ip, and followed with 
a threbbing heart. The door was closed, and 
she saw that they were alove in. the moving 


** How fortunate! We shall have a-tée-a téte 


ride,” he said, with gentle insolence, 





Hilda's anger blezed, 
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“I believe you did it on purpose!” she said, | Berths, and be sure to save one dance for me | our good fortane, You know Cloverdale had 
sharply. later on when I feel better,” long tobe a home to her on account of 


** My dear Miss Stuart, why should I? It was 
an accident. Of course, I would nob object to 
cenew our brief fi rtation of last summer if you 
wished it, but I do not believe you do, They 
tell me you have Gordon Piillips iv the toils 
now. Pe merciful with the poor fellow, I 
entreat you ; for if you let him steal one such 
kies as I did, it will burn on his lips till his 
dying day !” 

** Sir, you insult me! I will leave the 
carriage |” 


CHAPTER XII, 


Hiv sprung up and clutched at the carriage- 
Joor in an sgony of shame and anger, and her 
Aragrant tresses brushed against P.xut’s face, 
thrilling him with @ keen pleasure mixed with 


poignant pain. 

“Sit down, Miss Stuart, and behave yourself!” 
che cried, sharply, “If I have insulied you, I 
spologize 5 but I did not know the truth could 
burt. 


“Let me out; I will walk home rather than 
endure your company!” cried Hilda, wildly, 
madly, in her Jongiog to escape his inexplicable 
ceproaches, 

She felt as if she should break down and weep 
4a snother moment, and she could not bear for 
him to witness such grief. 

*Tet me out!” she raved, wildly, “I cannot 
<— " your presence! You are hateful to 
me {” 

Bat the swaying carriage threw her back into 
her seat beside him, as he exclaimed, mockingly : 

“You cannot endure my presence? That is 
atrange, when once yow promised to marry me, 
You have never taken back the promise, and now 
we are goiug to where in a few hours I shall 
make you my bride.” 

It was false, but in bis passion of anger he 
was puttiog her to a test determined on a little 
while age, He would eée if her queenly ecorn 
‘was genuine or only assumed, If she showed 
al now, he would take it all as. genuine; 
Dut— 

Hia thought was interrupted by a piercing ery, 
and before he could arrest the ewaying form, the 
girl fell unconscious on the floor of the ca’ 

“ Brute that I amt’ he cried to himeelf ; and 
then he lifted her up and placed her on the sent, 
chafing the cold little hands and begging her to 
speak to him, to forgive him for his crue! jest— 
‘till she survived and sat upright, shuddering 
away from his touch, cryipg,— 

“Do not touch me—do not speak to me ever 
again t ” 

And then the carriage drew up at the curb- 
‘stone before Mc. Forbes’ house. In alightivg 
she apurned the assistance of his offered hand, 
and walked by herself up the, steps, he following 
just to ward off remark, 

He knew that he had behaved badly; that 
under the blended influence of love and resent- 
ment he had gone too far, had acted like a brute. 
He could never win her forgiveness, for to ali hia 
#arnest apologiee she had answered only : 

‘Do not touch me—do not speak to me ever 
again |” 

Heaven knew he desired to hate her just as 
much as she hated him, but he could not force 
— to it ; she held him by an unconquerable 
&pe 

_ They passed into the house, where the festivi- 
ties were already beginning. “The wedded pair 

were going to stay for the dance to-night, and 
leave to-morrow for their wedding tour. 

Paul whispered to the bride, — 

“ Of course, I know that the first dance with 
the maid of honour is my-tight ; but Lam ill, I 
will go to my room awhile, Cn you arrange for 
Gordon Phillips to take my fa 

" Cextainly, He will be very glad of the 
chance, He admires Hiida very much, { know. 
But, Paul, you do look likea ghost, Have you 
quarr with Hilda }” 


|she looked scornful 


“Very well ;” and the dainty: bride tripped 
away to gladden Gordon Phillips’ heart by 
making him a substitute for the best man. 

He was only too glad of the privilege, and if 
Hilda was rather pensive through the dance it 
was nod brcause he did not try to drive off the 
shadows by the most eugaging attentions, 

He was lamentably indifferent to Paul’s 
alleged illness, and secretly hoped it would not 
abste till to-morrow, 

Bat by-and-by he came in to have his darce 
with Berths, and as they chatted awhile after- 
ward, she said, abruptly,— 

**Poor Hilda looks am st as ill as youdo. I 
asked her if she had quarrelled with you, bat 

aod said she had a real 
misfortune,” 


‘* Did she confide it to you?” — 

“ Yea; but she would not have any one else to 
know for the world !” 

He looked so pale and eager that she added : 

* Pau), I am sure you have a secret interest fu 
my poor little friend, and if I thought you could 
help her in this trial, ’'d whi-per the secret to 

ou.” 
ne Try me—love cw do much.” 

"Lovet Are you in love with her, Paul?” 

‘'Yes—or was—-but she hates me; so dont 
build any false hopes. But tell me this ‘real 
misfortune.’” 

“Tb ia this: Phyllis has become jealous of her 
husband's past liking for Hilda, and literally 
turned the poor girl out of » home, ordering her 
to go packing, or to marry Gurdon Phillips,”’ 

Will she do it ?” 

“No; though I wish she would, He is very 
nice, and quite rich, and she could have him 
if she would, but she canuot love hin, she 
asys.” 

“ Poor girl, then she is literally homeless ?” 

“Yes; until sbe finds a situation. But she 
shall stey with mamma as long as she chooser, 
The worst of it will be her poor mother, who will 
pine for her al] the time, and perhaps break her 
heart with hopeless grieving.” 

She paused, and he looked so excited that she 
exclaimed, — 

* You have a new thought, Paul, What ie 
it?” 

“T will give it to you for what it is worth, 
Berths. You kuow mother and Rose are going 
abroad soon with my stepfather, while I go to 
look into the title of a gold mine father left us, 
Well, our big house in London will be deserted, 
and she intends to employ'a caretaker to stay till 
she returns, The caliey will be liberal—very 
liberal, if Mrs, Stuart will accept the place,” 

" Oh, Paul, you darliog! Then Hilda and her 
mother could have a home together. And Hilda 
could find some light employment besides to help 

mt, if she chose. Oh, how fortunately this 
happens for the dear girl!” 

‘* Yee ; but you must wanage it all without my 
help, Bartha—at least, Hilda must not know my 
agency in the matter, nor that the Penfolds are 
related to me, or she would not accept. She 
seems to hate me very bitterly.” 

* Aud shows very poor taste, boo, for next to 
Hugh, you area darling!” 

“What! ‘callieg another your darling 
already ?'* exclaimed her busband, approaching 

‘*T said that, next to you, he was a darling, 
Mr, Jealousy,” laughed Berths, dropping her 
conference with Paul for the moment, but feeling 
quite happy in her mind over the good prospect 
for Hilda and her mother, 

And ‘eo cleverly did she manage the affair, 
that before the first of November the Penfolds 
had left for the Continent, and in the great, 
fashionable mension in Mayfair were Installed 
two lonely women, who, for a very liberal salary, 
fodead, as suggested by Bertha to her cousin, 
Mrs. Stuart, were to take care of the mansion, 
seeing to ite daily airing, ‘and so on, until the 
return of the owners in the early spring, Bertha’s 
recommendations to her cousin had secured 
Mrs. Stuart many unusual privileges, aud Hilda 
wrote her friend that she felt almost rich fn 





‘* The idea ! when we are the morest acquaint- 
ances. Don’h let me detain you any longer, 





this grand house, with such a good salary. 
* And mamma fis quite childishly happy over 





Phil's overbearing ways and her husbaud’s coarse- 
ness. Now we feel so glad to be earning cur 
own living, with no one to reproach us with our 
dependence on other folks ‘that we were too 
proud to marry.’ Well, we are saving al! we can 
for ‘the rainy day’ when we lose this place. 
And, oh, Bertha, Heaven biess you, dear, for get- 
ting it for us! We chall never cease to thank 
you,” wrote Hilda in her boundless gratitude, 
and Bertha sent the letter to her cousin Paul, 

He smiled*and drew a long breath of relief. 
He had so feared that Hilda would find him ous 
and refuse the position. 

So Phyllis bad her husband to herself, with no 
pretty sister to distract his thoughis; but it 
proved, afterall, to be an unwise move for her, 
this exiling her hopless sister, 

Huntly Warner bad married Phyllis, as Bertha 
suspected, just to have the power to torture 
Hilda, and his victim's escape made him secretly 
furious, 

If be bsd suspected his wife’s agency in it, 
it. would have beeu dangerous for her to remain 
with him; but she had a secretire nature, and 
kept her Gwn counsel. 

Even ae it was, hie il!-humour vented iteelf on 
the unloved wife in numberless ways that alaicat 
drove her frantle. 

When she saw how pleasantly her mother and 
aiater wore situated, and how little sbe bad gained 
by her hasty taarriage, Phyllis chafed most 
bitterly against her bonds, but the dared not 
openly rebel, 

She secretly feared the coarae tyrant who 
scvlded her for her extravagance, limited her 
pin-money to the it piccance, and paid all 
the housekeeping bills himself, not trueting her 
to handle the funda, 

Poor Phyllis, who had built such glorious air- 
evtles on her hopes of arich warriage, saw all 
her castles diescive into nothing! She had the 
rich husband, indeed ; but she wos poorer than 
she had ever been ia her life, having a tyrant 
and a miser for her husband, and even thia state 
was rendered worse by the fact that he cared so 
little for her, aud was iafariated because her tister 
had oscaped hie power. 

Dartog the honeymoon, when he had been 
temporarily generoue juet to show Hilda what 
Inxury she had missed, Phy}lis had begun to care 
for him a little, aud to wish to win hie heart in 
return, tince that would be a triumph over the 
power of Hilda’s charms, 

But now there came a revulsion of feeling, Io- 
duced bg his unkinduess, and she began to hate 
him and wish him dead, 

"T should bea rich widow if he would only 
die ; and then I'm sure I'd never marry agaln, 
fur this mar. has disgusted me with the whole 
sex. I hope you and Hilda will never forget that. 
{ did it for both your sakes, though I had just as 
well not have married him, as things turned out. 
Bat I'm going to steal a march on him acon, and 
come to visit you in your grand new house, thad 
you ssy euits you and Hilda eo well,” she wrote 
frankly te her mother, with whom she maintained 
a desultory dence, owing to the old 
lady’s maternal interest in her Grat-born, 


—— 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Wuew winter came, with its snow, and sleet, 
and ice, Phyllis found her life at Cloverdale so 
dreary that she put her plan into execution, 

She raid to her stern husband : 

“ Hilda writes me that mamma fs fll agafs, 
and that they want me to spend a week with 
them. I hope you will not mind if I go!” 

His eullen eyes glexmed, as he answered, 
eagerly : 

“Do you wish me to accompany you !” 

“No-o—that is, of course, mamma could nob 
entertain you as a visitor, She is only the csre- 
taker, you know, and has the privilege of bus 
féw rooms, but of course I can share Hilda's 

” 


The thought came to him that if he grantei 
her wish he world have a chance to see Hilda 
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THE DOG BOUNDED OVER THE LOW FENCE, WHINING A JOYOUS WELCOME AS HE FAWNED ON PAUL, 


again, aud his heart was hungry for a sight of | a welcome to Phyllis, her golden curls fiying over 


her beauty. 
amiability : 

‘Very well, You may go when you choose, I 
will take you to London myself, and return the 
same day.” 

“Thank you. 1 should like to go the day after 
Obristmas,” Phyllis answered ; smoothly ; but 
her hears was bitter 

She comprehended that he was eager to see 
Hilda again. 

He was certainly more agreeable to his wife 
the next few days, and on Christmas morning 
gave her a cheque that made ber start with 
surprise, 

“T auppose you can easily use £25 in shop- 
ping,” he sald, curtly. 

“Oh, dear, yes. I need so many new things, 
and I’ve had no cloak this winter. Thank you so 
much, Huntly. I ean easily spend it, and as 
much again, if I had it,” she replied, candidly. 

‘* Always extravagant !”’ he muttered, turning 
away ; but while they were en rowte to London 
next day, he remarked, casually : 

“Oh, [ say, oughtn’t we to buy o Christmas 
gift for Hilda and your mother?” 

Phyllis’s eyes flashed as she answered, 
spirltedly : 

“You do not surely suppose Hilda would 
accept a gift from one she hates as heartily as she 
does you,” 

“Hates me, eh?” and he grew gloomy at 
once, and relapsed into sullen silence. 

They spoke no more till they reached the City. 
They secured a hansom, and Phyllis had a most 
exhilarating ride to the house. 

“To's apalace! Oh, howl wish it were mine!” 
Phyllis exclaimed, glancing enviously up at the 
marble front, 

But the doors and windows were closely 
fastened, and they had to go to a side entrance 
to which Mrs, Stuart had directed them ia her 
last letter. 

The door was opened, and there was Hilda 
more beautiful than ever, her blue eyes laughing 


So he answered, with seeming 





the shoulders of a becoming dark-biue gown, 

She kissed Phyllis without a shade of resent- 
ment over their last embarrassing Interview, 
shook hands frostily with her big, dark brother- 
in-law, then led them to her mother’s presence. 

Mrs. Stuart did not look at all ill—that was a 
fabrication of Phyllis’s—and she welcomed both 
heartily, quite ignoring the unpleasant past, after 
the fashion of kindly mothers. 

“ Why, mamma, dear, you are growing young 
again! Town life agrees with you. Ah! I wish 
that I were wintering in London!” exclaimed 
Phyllis, enviously. 

“Why not do so, if you wish?” replied 
Hantly, affably. 

Phyllis gazed at him in wonder, and colouring 
slightly, he added ; 

“Tf you wish to do so, we can take rooms at a 
hotel and remain here until the firet of March,” 

Phyllis read hls mind clearly by the light of 
her jealousy. 

She said to hereelf : 

“ He wishes to come to town because Hilda is 
here. Very well, he shall do so, but I will make 
him pay dearly for his indulgence.” 

Aloud she safd : 

**T should not care to come unless we stayed ab 
the best hotel,” 

‘‘You may select the hotel,” he replied, 
earnestly. 

“Thank you ; but I should require unlimited 
finery, carriages, and diamonds !” 

She believed that his miserly soul would revolt 
at this; but she was mistaken, In fact, he wae 
not by nature especially niggardly ; he had only 
aseumed it to oppress Hilda and her mother, and 
out of iil-homour after they were gone. 

So he eaid with unwonted graciousness : 

"Of couree I'm not a millionaire, Phil, and 
could not gratify very extravagant tastes, but if 
the sum of a thousand pounds would enable you 
to have your fling thia winter, I'll place it in the 
bank to your credit,” 

She was so amezed that she could bardly credit 





her good luck, and Mrs, Stuart exclaimed admir- 
{ingly at hie generosity ; but Hilde, at whom he 
was looking, to see if she envied her sister, sat 
with unmoved countenance, 

In fact, she was thinking disdainfully that 
million pounds would not reconcile her to have a 
man like this for a husband, 

He could not read her impassive look, and said, 
sneeringly : 

* There will be a great difference in your posi- 
tion as the wife of a wealthy man and Hilda’s and 

our mother’s as ‘caretakers’ of a rich woman’s 
ouse, but we needn't let the fact of the relation- 
ship leak out.” 

It leapt to Hilda's lips to say, hotly: ‘ Pray, 
don’t! I should not like to claim our former 
hired hand for even a brother-in-law.” But an 
imploring glance from her gentle mother made 
her close her pouting red lips firmly over the 
angry words, theugh the flash of her brilllant 
blue eyes plainly showed her resentment. 

She rose and went out without speaking, to see 
about a dainty repast they had prepared in 
honour of their guests. When it bad been dis- 
cussed and done full justice to, Huntly Warner 
left to return to Cloverdale, and arrange for 
someone to take care of it while he and his wife 
wintered in town, 


(Zo be continued.) ° 








Wirn the aid of the electric furnace minute 
diamonds can be made, but none large enough to 
be employed in jewellery have yet been produced. 
But rubies of large size, and aafine in colour 
and appearance as the best natural geins, have 
been made, A certain method of detecting arti- 
ficial rubles is by examination with a microscope. 
The natural gem is always filled with minute 
cracks, invisible to the naked eye, but perfectly - 
discernible with a high magnifying power. The 
artificial ruby has no cracks, but, on the other 
‘bind, is filled with minute bubbles, or gas-holes, 











“WHAT'S THE MATTER?” ASKED MISS BROWN, STARTING UP, 


THE TRIALS OF HERMIONE. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XIIl. 


Sze looked at him with a kind of wistful re- 
proach in her blue eyes—eyes the exact colouring 
of the turquoise, beautiful and bright, but, as it 
seemed to Lord Carlyon now, utterly lacking in 
feeling and tenderness. 


‘“" Have you quite forgotten me, Denis, that 
you can t me as a stranger?” 
If she only known {t, the perfect calm and 


courtesy of Lord Carlyon’s manner augured worse 
for her than if he greeted her with passionate 
reproaches, The fact that he could behave as 
though she were an ordinary acquaintance proved 
that love and passfon were alike extinct. 

** Please sit down,” he said, in his grave high- 
bred manner which somehow to-night lacked its 
usual ring of genuine welcome, “you will find 
this @ very comfortable chair,” 

“And you can talk of chairs, of comfort, to 
me!” she murmured half to herself. 

Denis looked at her searchingly. 

“Tam not good at forgetting, Mrs. Empson. 
I remember you perfectly, but I so little 
dreamed of a visit from you that when my man 
told me of the caller I imagined {t to have been 
my typist. You see,” with an odd sort of 
laugh, “I don’t get many feminine visitors, and 
you are the last one I should have expected,” 

“And you are not glad to see me?” ehe said, 
reproachfully. i 

‘I am quite at a loss to understand the motive 
of your visit,” he returned, coldly. 

“Thave come to welcome you back to Eng- 
land ; to congratulate you on your accession to 
fortune-—surely an old friend may do that?” 


"T am o to you,” said Lord Carlyon, 
“T conclude English social customs have changed 
while 1 was ab Antipodes ; ladies used nob to 


call on men at their chambers,” 
“Ob, such old friends as we are need ndb 
stand upon ceremony,” she’ retorted. “ What 











are your plans? I suppose you will settle down 
at Carlyon? I have been told it is one of the 
loveliest places in Westshire.” 

" My plans are not formed definitely ; bubI 
shall not live permanently in the country. 
shouldn’t wonder if I kept on these chambers 
and alternated between here and Brighton.” 

‘*Oh! what changes a few years make ”—here 
Sylvia put her handkerchief to her eyes (they 
were perfectly dry). ‘‘ You are a wealthy noble- 
man, and I—but of course you have heard }” 

“JT have heard that you are a widow,” he 
said, gravely, “and I telt a sincere pity for you 
as I should for any other woman who had lost 
her husband.” 

“A widow!” repeated Mra. Empson, bitterly; 
“ that’s not the worst of it, James failed before 
hia death, and left me and the children penni- 
leas, It was easy for Him. He died and did 
not have to bear the misery and disgrace; but 
fancy me left peaniless and encumbered with 
five babies |” 

“It Isfortunate from what I remember of 
Sir Edward Tempest’s generous nature that you 
have a father able and willing to receive you 
and your little ones into the old home.” 

“To go back like a bad shilling!” she ex- 
claimed; ‘‘there’s nothing fortunate In that, 
The younger girls are growing up. My place at 
home is filled, Papa isalways bewailing the bad 
tithes for landlords, and mamma says J was an 
idiot not to save something out of the crash.” 

‘* Weren't there any settlements?” asked Deals, 
quietly ; “ the creditors could not touch those,” 

“No; I was married in a great hurry. 
Mamma thought there could be no need of settle- 
ments with a millionaire, and I was too broken- 
hearted at the parting with you to care what 
happened. It was ali mamma's doiogs, you 
know. She made me give you up and accept poor 
Jamer.”’ 

The teara which had refused to come In speak- 
ing of her husband’s death descended In full 
force now ab the thought of her own misfor- 
tunes, Mrs. Empeson satand sobbed hysterically, 








‘*] AM SURE YOU HAVE BAD NEWS,” 


t 


and Lord Carlyon felt fairly distracted. He was 
not in the least deceived, he knew Sylvia as 
she really was, but the position was full of em- 
barrassment, Suppose John heard the sobs; 
what would that estimable manservant have - 
thought ; and how in the world was he (Denie) 
to get rid of his most uuwelcome visitor: you 
can’t quite turn a weeping woman out on to 3 
public staircase, No wonder Carlyon was in 
despair, 

At last he remembered the tea. He went to 
the table and poured out a cup, which he pre- 
sented to Mrs, Empson. 

“You will feel better when you have taken 
it,” he said, in a gentier tone, “and able to go 
home.” 

“T have no home |” she wailed, ‘Oh, Denis, 
how implacable and unforgiving you are t” 

“Tf you have no actual home you must be 
living somewhere,” he said, drily, “‘Is Lady 
Tempest in town ?” 

**No; Lam staying with my sister, Winnie, at 
Bayswater. Don’t youremember Winnie? She 
married a rich atockbroker, called Jones,” 

Denis remembered Winnie perfectly, and knew 
that her wealthy marriage had had a great deal 
to do with shaking Sylvia's allegiance to himself ; 
but he knew also that Winnie had honestly loved 
her stockbroker, and that his money had not 
been his attraction in her eyes, 

“Y remember Mra. Jones, I hope she is quite 


| well?” 


Carlyon’s one aim was to keep the conversation 
to prosy, commouplace subjects; Sylvia’s, to 
lead it back to their past attachment, 

“ Winnia is perfectly well ; she has everything 
her heart can desire, And yet—would you 
believe it !—she actually grudges me a shelter. 
She said at lunch, to-day, I had far better go 
back to the children, fcr is was hard on mamma 
to have them on her hands.” 

"Perhaps Mrs. Jonea meant well, Has she 
any children of her own !’’ 

“ Only one ; ® spoilt brat, who turns the house 
topay-turvy. But I did not copsé here to talk of 
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Winnie, Danis, I want you to forgive me. You 
can’t know-~you never will kaow how terribly 
I have suffsved for my mistake ; how bitterly I 
have regretted the wrong I did you.” 

“J forgave you long ago,” said Lord Carlyon, 
gravely ; ani, Mca, Empson, I would rather no» 
refer to the subject. Ib fa seven years since— 
since you preferred Mr, Eapyna to myself, and I 
would prefer that the dead past were bu 
We are seven years older now, and the dream of 
our youth belongs to a remote périod.” 

‘And you will bs frieads ‘with met” she 
pleaded, 

“T hope U shall never be your enemy. As to 
frionds—well, Mrs, Ecapson, friendship is a very 
sacred thing, and I don't think « man could 
feel it really for a woman who had once deceived 
him.” 

“Perhaps you are engaged ”-—-there came an 
evil sparkle to her eyes—‘‘and the new Lady 
Carlyon would be jealous if you were friends 
with me?” 

‘*T am nob engaged—if you care to know it, 
Mre. Eapson—I do not think [ ever shall be, [| 
sm quite contented with my lot.” 

She rose at last the convenances of lite were 
10t quite ignored by Sir Eiward Tempest’s 
daughter, though she had defied them. pretty 
badly this evening. She felt she could mob Inger 
io Lord Carlyou’s room any longer now, bat she 


hai quite made up her mind that this visit) 


should not be her last, So, reluctantly, she put 
out her hand, 

“I must be going ! 
have been in the least pleased to see me 

"My man shall call you a ¢ab, and see you 
into it,” said Dsnis, So the faithful John escorted 
Mra. Empeson to the Strand, and assisted her into 
4 haneom. 

“Remember,” eatd his master, emphatically, 
when he returned to remove the tea-things, “ if 
that lady ever calle again, John, I am out.” 

* Yes, sir,” said Jobn, laconically, 

** And if she wants to come in and wait for 
me, don’t let her. If she asks when you expech 
me hack, say you have no idea. And, John, 
here's five shillings for you |” " 

John pocketed the ewo halloro, rns, and Lord 
Uarlyon felt certain his citad Saeld ba cloninctly 
protected fn future agafost the enemy. 

A day or two later, in turning over his cor- 
respondence, he came on a note which puzzled 
him; it was dated from Porchester-equare, and 
ran as follows: 


And I doa’t believe you 


hes 


“ Dear Lorp Cagtyon, 

*' Tf you cau epare me a few minutes 
conversation on a private matter, I shall be very 
grateful, Will you call om me here to-dey, or 
to-morrow, between three ard five? 

“Yours very truly 
“© Winnig Jones,” 


" P.S.—My sister, Mrs, Empson, is out of 


town till Saturday,” 


Carlyon’s first impulse was to refuse; bie 
second to keep the appointment, He could not 
fa the least imagine what Mrs. Jones wished to 
say to him, He felt sure it waa about Sylvia, 
But he remembered Wionfe Tempest as & very 
frank, outspoken sort of girl, and he thought 
Cun'ess she had altered strangely) it would be 
easier to tell her he had no thought of renewing 
his old engagement with Sylvia than to force 
that fact upon Mra. Empeon’s own comprehension. 
So that very afternoon, soon after three, he fund 
himself at the stockbroker’s sumptuous houre, 

Seven yexrs had dealt very kindly with Winnie; 
she had been a pretty girl, she was now a hand- 
aome woruan, She locked happy and contented ; 
a little girl of sfx, playing with a doll at her feet, 
aeemed to aunounce she did not ehare her alster’s 
indifference to children, 

“My only one,” she eatd to Carlyon, as she 
sent the Jittle girl vpstaira; “and we have lost 
three, so ib makes Nelly all the more precious,” 
(nd then Deuis felt sure the child had been kept 
with her to remove the embarrassment of their 
rst meeting, 

‘Iam afvald you must have thought my letter 
very eccontric,” she sald, frankly ; “but I had 
eomething to say I theught you ought to hear, I 





wanted Will—that's my husband—to cail on you, 
but he said he should muddle it, and that as I 
knew you so much better than hedid, I had better 
ask you to come here,” 

“Jam very pleased to call,” said Denfs, 
frankly. ‘It is seven years since we met; but 
we were very good friends fn the old days. I 
believe I have not seen you since your wedding.” 

‘*No ; the other affair of Mr. Eaupson came so 
soon afterwards, Lord Carlyon, I can’t fence with 
you--I mnet tell you frankly, William and I are 
desperately afraid Sylvia means to call on you and 
suggest that-——-” she stopped abruptly; ‘‘ there! 
I can’t go on.” 

“* Lunderstand,” said Denis, gravely. © You 
think ip possible, Mre. Empson, | He now free, 
might be willing to renew our engagement.” 

“Yes, She was dreadfully excited when she 
heard of your cousin’s death, and she managed to 
find out where you were, and when you would be 
in Fogland. About a week ago she came in tri- 
umphbant, saying you were expected soon at your 
old chambere, and that—that there was no Lai 
Carlyon. Poor Sylvia's troubles have rather epailt 
her temper, and she fe irritable at times; but the 
last few days she has been something awful. She 
threw out hints that we treated her very badly, 
and that when she was a Peeress we should 
repent. Abt las) my husband lost patience, and 
eaid if'she were so unhappy here she had better 
go back to her parents, and I saw her off this 
moraing. Butshe told me she should only atop 
till Saturday, as she could not be ont of London 
long just now when 20 much depended on her 

og you. In abort, we both, Wil! and I, belleve 
she will call dn you on the first available oppor- 
tuvity, and I wanted to-——” 
“ nite put me on my guard?” suggested Carlyon 

“Well, not exactly. You see, when Sylvia 
is In London, she stays with us, I thought 
you might fancy we bad a band {fn it; that just 
because you were Lord Carlyon. and well off, we 
wanted to ‘catch’ you for Sylvia, and—we 
didn’t,” 

**T am sure of that,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘ Mrs, 
Jones, perhaps I had better tell you, Mrs, Emp- 

gon did call on me last Saturday.” 

A flash of shame dyed Winnie's cheek. 

** Then I am too late?” 

“On the contrary, Iam very thankful for the 
chance of explaining myself to you, for Mrs. 
Empeon would not grasp my meaniog. I have 
forgiven the old wrong fully and freely ; but I 
could never again trust my happiness in her 
hands. After such an attachment as ours, 
“ friendship,” in the ordinary sense, is impossible. 
{ am deeply sorry for her misfortunes ; but I 
feel there is nothing to be gained by our future 
meetings.” 

** I quite agree with you,” sald Winnie. “ Per- 
heaps I am unsisterly, but I do feel so utterly 
ashamed of Sylvia that I could not help warning 
you. Before poor James had been dead six 
months she was looking out for asecond husband. 
It was not the remains of any attachment for you, 
but the desire to be Lady Curlyon, that took her 
to your chambers,” 

Denis winced, He kuew {t was true, and yet 
the words hurt him. He had known long since 
that his idol was only brass; but juet because he 
had worshipped fb once he could not bear to hear 
ip disparaged, 

**T suppose the want of a home and income for 
her children is a great inducement to her to 
think of another marriages, ’ 

** She doesn’b care much about the children— 
nice little things they are two; but Sylvia can never 
forgive them for beingsomany. Five mites under 
seven ; it laa handful!” 

‘* And she was left utterly unprovided for ?” 

“Notutterly. There wasenough saved from the 
wreck to bring in four hundred a-year; it would 
be enough for little house in the suburbs, two 
maida and a garden for the babies, bub Syivia de- 
tests domestic life; she pays my mother three 
fourths of her income, and she and the children Hve 
at Tempest.court, Sylvia keeping the remaining 
hundred for pocket-money. But the plan doesn’t 
answer. Mother has to keep a nurse and govern- 
ess for the chicks, and says it upsets the 


‘Both Mrs Jones an 
‘she was married and off our hands ; but Wionle 


in London, and quarters herself on us. Will and I 
said at lunch to-day we should be grateful to any- 
one who would marry her, for, realiy, our house 
doeen’t seem our own,’ 

The stockbroker came in before Denis lefi—a 
pleasant, shrewd-looking man, several! years bider 
even "vad Lord Car} I 

© Very to see you, 
you didu’t think my wife very secuntrte } x eal 

“ T thought her very kind,” 

“Bat I was too late, Will. Sylvia went to 
eo on Saturday,” said his, wife to Mr, 

ones. 

“Why she was in a fearful temper on Satur- 
day,” said Will, “Iam afraid ahe dido't fiod 
her visit sstisfactory.” 

Winnie lef> the room to fetch a portrait of her 
father to show Denis. Mr. Jones drew his chair 
& little near the caller's, and waxed confidential. 

“ Now my wife's broken the ice, Lord Carlyon, 
I don’t mind telling you that’s a bad business, 
Mre. Empson’s reckless extravagance led to her 
husband's ruin, Now her temper is so bad all 
her family dread a visit from her. When she's 
here she grumbles at our way of living, and com- 
pares it with her-own lost splendour, till I feel in- .. 

clined to tell her if we are not grand. enough 
for ber she can gobo those who are. She snubs 
my child, my wife, and irritates me. 
ehould be thankful to know 


has a kind of friendship for you for the sake of 
old times, and she’d rather put up with Sylvia 
another year or two than that you should be de- 
ceived into taking up with her. I can tell you 
it’s very disinterested of us,” 

And Denis Carlyon really felt it was. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


Mr. Norton was punctual to his appointment. 
He met Deris at Waterloo, and they travelled 
down by one of the slow leisurely trains, which 
were ihe only ones condescending to stop ab 
Ashley. There were very few passepgers, and 
without any effort the two secured a carriage to 
themeelves, The lawyer had toshow Lord Car- 
lyon the letter just received from James Clifford, 
in which the ne’er-do-well announced his inten- 
tion of seeking his wife, and compelling her to 
return to him. 

“ Can het” asked Denis, a little doubtfully. 
“ T thought the law had recently declared a woman 
could not be forced to live with a husband against 
her will.” on 

“Ab! but there’s another side. Hermione 
Carlyon (fT hate to call her Clifford) mustearn her 
bread, Well, who would keep a governess or other 
emplo;é known to be eeparated from her hus- 
band} Clifford might make such a commotion 
that people who did not know the rights: of the 
case might think your cousin very much to 
blarae,” 

“ Well, I hope he won't find her,” said Denis, 
shortly ; “I wish be were dead,” 

** Hash |” eried the lawyer; “my. dear Lord 
Carlyon, such a remark ie dangerous.” 

“Hardly! Uacharitable it might be, but not 
dangerous,” 

“Listen! Supposing James Clifford meta 
violent death within a few weeks, and some one 
repeated those rash worde of yours, Why, you 
would be suspected of murder |" 

“Tam afraid he is not likely to come to an 
end, violent or otherwise, and I am quite sure 
you wouldu’t betray me.” 

“Well, it’s better to be careful,” said Mr. 
Norton. “I feel anxioug abont Hermione my- 
self, Somehow Iecau’t get her out of my head. 
The last time I travelled to Ashley it was to seo 
her, and it was by this very lime she rushed to 
ber own destruction, for that’s what her marriage 
with Clifford really meant.” ..-' .. 

‘*Is there a picture of her at the Hall, . Ishould 
like to see the girl of whom I have 80 
much,” 

Mr. Norton shook his head, ‘ 

“T have never seen a likeness of Herml 
Her father despised photography, andL,don’s 
suppoze he could ever the money to. have 





whole house; aad Sylvia is always wanting to be 


spare 
her painted by a first-rate artis). (noibing lew 
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of ber,. The wonder to my. that 
he OnE aerone fee je our onan 
into se ppily 
in ia etme" ge 
Pr ga mean that she did not go into 


“ T mean just that. She was seventeen when 
they came heme to ae = cou -> ee 
the expense of her presented an ving a 
season in London, s0 he kept her at home. He 
wouldn’t let her associate with anyone likely to 
tell her that she was not the heiress of Carlyon, 
eo beyond exchanging a few very furmal calls she 
knew of the gentry round the hall, 
part were hurt at what they deemed 
her exclusiveness,.. 1 don’t suppose any girl of 


6 is @ wad story.” 

** And an unfinished one,” said Norton, dryly. 
**T wonder what the end of it will be. mare 
woman could live a long time on three hund 
pounds—but then, when the money’s gone, what 
next? 

The old housekeeper was proud to welcome her 
sew master, She received him in the great hall. 
The few servants (mapvy had been dismissed at 
the late peer's death), drawn up in a line behind 
her; the huge wood-fire burned brightly ; hot- 
house flowers (brought from the conservatories to 
do honour to the new master) bloomed around, 
the scene was wonderfully homelike, 

*' You have been here before ?’’ said Mr. Norton, 
whan they sat down to dinner in the oak-pannelled 
library, where the housekeeper had served the 
repast, thinking the dining-room too vast for the 
60 psir.. “ You remember the old place #” 

“ T was here once as a very smal! child ; it must 
have been in my great uncle's time, before the 
lawsuit was ever dreamed of. As to remember- 
ing It, here and there something awakens a touch 
of memory ; but, as a whole, all is strange to 
me.” 

The housekeeper waylaid Mr. Norton as he was 
coming down the next morning, to #k a question 
she did not like to put in her new master’s 


.: And lady, Mr. N is 

s our poor yourg lady, Mr. Norton, 
there any news of her?” 

“ T have never seen her since she left Carlyon ; 
but I have it on the best authority that she is 
not with her husband. She must have made 
some startling discovery, for she left him on hei 
wedding-day.” 

“Then she had no hand in sending him down 
to demand those emeralds? I thought it was 
not like my young lady,” 

‘No handat all, And remember, Mrs, Curtis, 
Mr. James Clifford fs not hia wife’s ambassador ; 
any message he may send you in her name wil! 
be a fi * 

Mr. Norton and Lord Carlyon spent a week at 
the Hall; there was a goud > cf business for 
the new owner to transact. He had to interview 
the agent, meet one or two of the chief tenants, 
andeo ou, Then, as many of the neighbours as 
happened to be In the county made a point of 
calling, all ready to welume the eligible young 


peer. 7 

“You know, Lord Carlyon, the Hall was 
pract*cally useless for eocial purposes all through 
your cousin’s reign?” said a dowager countess, 
who had called on the etrength of knowirg Denis 
when he was @ little boy, ‘‘ Ho was away till 
within three years of his death, and when he 
came home he led the life of a recluse.” 

“From what I have heard of my kinsman, I 
can’t {magine him in that réle,” said Denis, 

“Oh, I don’t mean that he shut himself up 
with his books; he went out right enovgh, 
everywhere he could go en garcon ; but he never 
favited any ladies to the Hall, And I am sure 
it was no wonder that girl of his eloped with the 
groom, for she had never had any chance of know- 
ing anyone decent.” 
zs — a. was an! observed Lord 

arlyon, ‘but my ‘s private secretary.” 

“There's not rauch difference ; but, of pon 
they will expect you to keep them?” 

"YT rather fancy my cousin Hermione is too 
proud to expect anything of the kind, ' 








“ Well, Mr, Clifford fen’t ; a good many of us 
think be only married Mise Carlyon because he 
thought you wouldn't leave her penniless.” 


‘knew’ her ; Lord Carlyon discouraged all inti- 
macies for his daughter, and yet, 1 think, he was 
devoted to her.” 

“Can you tell me if her mother had any 
near relations ? Perhaps you knew the late Lady 
Carlyon t” 

“IT met ber several times. She was a sweet 
creature! No; I never heard of any relations. 
Sha came from the ‘Soldiera’ Orphan School,’ 
We felt that, at least, she was geutly born to 
have been admitted there. Fancy, it is twenty 
years since there was a Lady Carlyou! I hope 
you intend to bring one home soon ¢”’ 

He shook his head 


“T fear Westshire will blame me as much as 
my ; for the present I have arranged 
to live chiefly in London.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of youreelf!” But 
the old lady made the speech so prettily, it was 
nob offensive, 

“Tam afraid wy mother sgrees with you. If 
it rested with her, Lady Bacon, I should become 
& benedict at once,” 

“Wise woman! But mothers of only sons 
do not often desire their marriage.” 

**T am novan only son. My brother fs four 
years my junior ; but ho bas already given hos- 
tages to fortune in the shape of & wife and three 
childrev,” 

Lady Bacon shook her head, 

“ You mustn’t let him come in for Carlyon "— 
and then she drove away. 

“I suppose you will stay in London fora night 
or two?” said Mr. Norton to his client, as they 
travelled back to Waterloo.” 

“No; I shall go on to Brighton to-night, 
There's not much for me to do in town just 
yet.’ 

“T had your advertisement inserted. 

“I know. Isawit. I begia to think now it 
wouldn't be a bad plan to advertixe for ‘Lucy,’ 
half-sister of Donald Home,’ or for the servant 
‘ Andrew.’ ” 

**T shall think you are half-mad on the sub- 
ject of advertising,” sald the lawyer, laughing, 

They bad left Ashley early, and it wanted 
some minutes to twelve when Carlyon found 
himself at his club. There were no letters of 
ys pegs and he strolled into the readipg-room 
and took up a paper—his eyes (perhaps because 
his own advertisement was there) going straight 
to the agony column, 

He started. Only one hour ago he had spoken 
of advertising for Donald Home’s sister. Some- 
one else had anticipated him. 


‘Five pounds reward.—Wanted the address 
of Lucy, half-sister of Donald Home, last heard 
of in London thirty-two years ago. The above 
sum will be paid for the present whereabouts of 
this lady or of her children if deceazed.—Apply 
by letter to Mr. Sydney, Allerton’s Library, ¥.” 


The advertisement must be from Andrew 
Duncan; he was on the quest, and had begur to 
find it difficult, Really, from the wording of his 
appeal, it locked as though he also did not know 
the crucial point—the surname of the missing 
heiress. Lord Carlyon thought for a few 
moments, and then got into a cab and was 
driven to Allerton’s. 

It proved to bea very fashionable stationer’s, 
near Bund-street. Bo+ides his legitimate business, 
the proprietor made no inconsiderable sum by 
using the place as a letter address—that is, In a 
little room off the shop, one of the walls was 
studded with niches, made like ordinary pigeon- 
holes, except that each was secured by a door 
and lock aud key, 

The obliging assistant informed Lord Carlyon 
they did nob take in stray, odd letters, These 
pigeon-holes were “let” by the month or 
quarter to regular customers who desired 5 
fashionable. address; the rent was paid ia 
advance, the customer having the key of the 
locker; while the shop people put the letters into 





it by means of a narrow slit at the top, very much 
on the principle of & family letter-box 

“Mr, Sydney was an invalid, they had not 
seen him, His mau-servant made the arrange- 
mente, aud called regularly for the letters. They 
had no idea of their customer's private addres’. 
It Lord Carlyon would like to communicate with 
bim. any letter would be placed with the others.” 

Denis retired to a side table (in the same room 
as the pigeon-hole+) well supplied with writiag 
materials, He fouud his task by uo meatea easy, 
but accomplished it at laat. 


“TE the Mr. Sydney’ who advertised in agony 
column of to-day’s Telegraph ia Audrew Duncan 
he is urgently requested to call on Lord Carlyonu 
at the above address, By Mr, Home's will a 
thousand pounds was left to Duncan, which 
Lord Carlyon is ready to pay over at once,” 


That was all, He added not a word about 
“* Lucy ;” he wanted to appeal only to Duncan's 
self-interest, not to let him think he was sua- 
pected, 

Denis put off his journey to Brighton and 
waited with no little anxiety to see what. would 
happen, But either Andrew Duncan was wary 
and perceived a trap had been laid for him, or 
else the “Mr, Sydney” of the advertisemend 
had no connection with the ex-valet, for not the 
slightest notice was taken of Denis’s communica- 
tion. 

“The adverticement.was his and he means 
wischief,” was Carlyon’s conclusion, 

One satisfaction he had. He sought out the 
church where Margaret Gordon had been married 
to Donald Home’s father, and though half a cen- 
tury had weil-nigh passed, gleaned a little infor- 
mation about its hervine. 

“I mind that wedding weil,” said the old 
clerk. ‘' My father was verger then, and I was 
just a lad of fifteen or so that did boots and 
kvives at the Rectory. Miss Margaret was tho 
Rector’s eldest daugh'er.” 

* And I suppose you saw her after she was 
married.” 

‘* Often, Poor Mr, Home didn't live long 
There was one child, aad Mre. Home gave music 
lessoug to keep herself and the boy. The old rector 
was dead then and the home brokeup. I'd a tidy 
little cottage and Mrs. Home lodged with us. I 
was juet married and my missus did for her.” 

Carlyon felt he was on the ecent and took out 
half-a-sovereign. . 

"T have the strongest possible reason for wish- 
ing to find Mra, Home's daughter. Will you 
take this present, aud try to tell me all you can 
about her 1” 

The clerk pocketed the gold willingly. 

“Mrs, Home had no daughter,” he declared ; 
“the child was a boy—a pretty boy too; ‘Don’ 
she used to call him, I remember.” 

“ How long did she live with you?” 

“T can’t tell, it’s so long ago. She waz in 
weeds when she came, and in colours when she 

“ Why did she leave?” 

Why?’ he locked bewildered, “ Didn’t I 
tell you she married again? Perhaps she hada 
galthen, It was a daughter you was speaking 
about,” 

“ Who did she marry?” 

' Denis waited breathieesly for the answer. 

“You must let me thiok, sir, it’s euch a 
mighty time ago; and [ wasn’t at that wedding, 
so there’s not so much to rind me of it, She 
was very pretty, Mrs, Home, and quite young ; 
and besides teaching the family all day she'd go 
out sometimes to play at dencea, She knew the 
boy was safe with us, She met her second like 
that, a tall, handsome gent he was too, and in 
the army, but I never took to him. He'd brivg 
Mre, Home a few flowers now and agzin, and 
never seem to see a packet of tea or a uew dress 
would have been more useful, He hated the 
sight of the boy, too, Mattie, that’s my wifs, 
wouid often call Master Don out into the kitchen 
to be with us whea she knew the Captain waa 

"Captain what?” asked Denis, vaguely. 

"Well, you see, sir, we mostly called him ‘ the 
Captain,’ and Mrs, Home would eay ‘ Charl s.’ 
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I don’t suppose I heard his proper name half-a- 
dezan times,” eeuag 

“Where were they married?” asked Denis, 
hoping to get the desired Information by another 
Lacs 


‘In the country, sir. It wasn’t till after little 
master bad been sent to school Mra. Home looked 
heartbroken at saying good-byé to him, nots bit 
like abride. She went off in a cab with her 
boxes, and the Captain was to meet her at Char- 
ing-croas. They were to be married in Kent, I 
think, but I ain't noways sure.” 

* And the name?” 

The clerk looked bewildered. He was willing 
enough to give the information ; but his memory 
failed him. 

I'm not going to deceive you, sir, after your 
being eo good to me, too. I might tell you it 
was French or Fane or Ford: but I'd not be 
sure. I know it began with ‘ F,’ for my wife sald 
ic was funny Mrs, Home's three names should 
have begun with the three next letters. You see 
ehe began with Gordon, then it was Home, and 
last ‘F.’ It might have been Ford,” said the old 
man, reflecting ; ‘ but yet I kinder think it was 
longer. It was nots common name like Fox or 
Fiint, it sounded quite genteel, And I am sure 
the Captain was a tipbopper.” 

‘* Would your wife know the name!" asked 
Carlyon, ‘‘ the ladies sometimes rem-a.ber such 
things better than we do.” 

Bat the clerk pulled his shabby cuff across his 
eyes with homely pathoa,— 

‘She's gone sir—Mattie. 
year that I lost her.” 

Denis expressed his sympathy and departed ; 
it was no use his staying, as the old man hoaestly 
confessed he did not remember the uame, and 
auything he said would only be a guess. That 
Margaret Home had married again, her husband 
was a Captain in the army, Caristian name 
Charles, that hie patrohymic began with an F, 
was all that could be ascertained, 

Denis found a letter from his mother at his 
chambers which filled him with dismay. David 
Naira was ill, He had caught diphtheria from 
one of his patients, and was in the utmost danger, 
A trained nurse had been seut for, but Janet in- 
sisted on sharing the nursing, and the two chil- 
dren, mere babies, had been transferred to Harley- 
gardens, 

** Kate would be very angry at my having two 
babies in the house,” wrote Mrs Carlyon ; “ but I 
do hope you will not mind, It was the only thing 
that could set Nettie’s mind at rest about them, 
aud they are very good, I wish you were here, 
Denis, I feel so anxious. I know Nettle will over- 
do herself, and I cannot be‘with her as I promised, 
I would not riek carrying the infection to the 
little ones, I feel as if I were cut off from all my 
children.” 

It wasa sad letter, quite unlike his mother's 
usual cheerful style; and after reading it Denis 
desided to go to Brighton that night. Ne was 
sure bis mother wanted him. He told John to 
pack a portmanteau, and was soon ab Victoria 
Station. 

He had selected a slow train, or rather ‘he 
first that he could catch came under that name, 
and the constant stuppages wearled him. lie 
felr an unusual anxiety to reach home, 

Janet was hie favourite sister ; dearer to him 
than Kate and Ronald put together. Her hus- 
band was his own close friend, and yet the un- 
easiness which preyed on his miad was hardly 
about thern so much as an impatient desire to be 
at home and kaow the worst, 

He waa at the far end of the carriage, and as 
the train came slowly into Brighton Station he 
could see, for one moment, the passengers of 
another train which was on the point of starting 
for London. As his eye mechauically rested on 
their faces, for the brief instanb they remained 
in sight, hia heart gave a sudden bound. There 
in the corner of a third-class carriage sat Donald 
Home, 

Carlyon forgot his mother, anxiously awalting 
him, forgot the trouble hangivg over his sister 
in a wild desire to gebto Duncan before the train 
started, and ‘‘have it out with him face to 
face,” 


He felt by its general appearance the up-train 


It’s more than a 





was on the point of starting, aud that there was 
not a moment to lose, and without heeding that 
his own train was still in-motfon, he flung open 
the door of the carriage and sprang out only to 
collide violently with a porter wheeling an empty 
luggage truck, aud to fall a crushed senseless 
heap on to the platform. 

Of course there was a commotion, A crowd 
gathered. An official spoke of broken bye-laws, 
mad folly, and so on. Meanwhile a young 
man who had been Danis’ fellow-paseenger, said, 
quistly,— 

“It was no idle fad that caused the accident, 
I know Lord Carlyon well by sight, and I am 
positive he had an urgent motive for haste, As 
we passed the stationary train—it has started 
now—f{ heard him mutter, ‘By Heaven!’ he 
turned as white as a sheet, and rushed at the 
door. Iam positive that among the passengers 
in the London train he r someone it 
was important he should see at once, and hoped 
by alighting immediately to get across to them 
before they started.” 

“You say you know the gentleman,” said an 
official in a milder tone ; “ perhaps, sir, you can 
tell us where he lives ?” 

“His mother lives in Huarley-gardens, I 
imagine he was going on a visit to her.’’ 

‘It would be better to take him there,” said 
the man who seemed to bein authority, ‘Ib 
would be nearer than the hospival.” 

Mr, Cowley interposed. He was far too kind- 
hearted to let such a shock come on Mrs, Carlyon 
suddenly.’ 

“T live In Harley-gardens, and though I do not 
know Mes. Carlyon, pereonally we are neigh 
I will go on and prepare her for the accident.” 
Then, as he looked anxiously at the still, white 
face, “I suppose I can tell her her son still 
lives }” 

“Tt’s a bad case, sir, as ever I saw. She'd 
best send for a doctor at once, IJ never saw a 
nastier fall,” 

Seth Cowley took a carriage and drove off to 
Harley-gardens at once. Mrs, Carlyon was at 
home, and he was promptly ushered into her 
presence, She recognized him at once as her 
opposite neighbour. 

“Tam sorry to be the bearer of bad news,” he 
began kindly, *‘ but Lord Carlyon has met with 
an accident, I happened to be travelling in the 
same carriage, and so was able to tell the railway 
officials his name ; they will bring him here soon,” 

She looked at him in agonised suspense, 

* Do you mean that he Is dead, Don’t buoy 
me up with false hopes. I would rather know 
the truth.” 

“T would not deceive you for the world,” said 
Seth, feelingly. ‘I left Lord Carlyon alive, but 
perfectly unconscious, I t tell you the 
extent of his {njuries, but I trust they may be 
less than we fear.” 

* You said an accident. Do you mean to the 
train? Was anyone else injured }” 

“Noone, The train had not stopped when 
Lord Carlyon alighted. He seemed in extreme 
haste, and through the motion lost his balance 
and fell against a truck a porter was wheellog 
towards the luggage van, Will you let me go 
for your doctor? I may be a quicker messenger 
than your servant, and I am sure no delay 
should be made,” 

He went off with the doctor's address, pro- 
mising if he were out to send the firat medical 
man forthcoming Then feeling as if her little 
world had bsex shaken to its foundations, Mrs, 
Carlyon went into the next room where Miss 
Brown sav aloue, the babies having retired for the 
night. 

“ What is the matter?” asked the companion, 
startiog up, “I am sure you have had news, 
Is De. Nairn worse?” 

“TI trust not, But there has been an accident 
to Denis, they are bringing him home.” 

In a noment Hermione had graeped the state 
of the case, and was full of energy and resource, 
It was she who suggested that a small folding 
bed should be put in the third sitting-room 
(little used as such in Kate’s absence), to avoid 
the stairs for the sufferer, She tovk all the 
direction of the stricken household on herself, 
and worked so well and skilfully, that when the 








stretcher arrived with its sed burden, the study 
looked as if it had always been a bedroom and 
one peculiarly suited to an invalid. 

Slowly and carefully they carried him in and 
laid him on the bed. His mother’s favourite 
son the prop of her widowhood. Mrs, Oarlyon, 
calm and dry-eyed, Idoked at her boy with dumb 
yearning affection. If he died the light of her 
life would go out, and Hermione, who had 
hated her kinsman so fiercely, who had once 
detested him for Carlyon of, Carlyon, felt 
wistfully that the world could ill spare one sc 
brave and true as Danis, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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“T will, I will!” she cried, excitement giving 
a latent strength to her voice, “Oh! Kyrle, my 
love, my love }” 

And gently drawing the curtain aside,— 

“T am here, darling!” he said. “ Alice, my 
own Alice, don’t you know me?” 

But she shuddered as their eyes met, and the 
mind, which but tottered on a swaying pedestal, 
appeared again as though it would become dis- 
placed ; and the agony depicted on the lad's 
countenance was even sadder to goze on thar 
the bewildered reason of the former endeavouring 
to assert iteelf. 

But ab least a gleam came into the violet eyes, 
a ray of pleasure as @ flitting sunbeam 
over her face, as throwing her wasted arms around 
the neck of her lover she burst into a torrent of 
tears. 


‘You will never leave me sgain?” she asked, 
between her sobs, “ You will not come to me 
as you used to do, and then go, leaving bub a 
weary waste in my heart? Say you will never 
leave me—never—never ?” 

“ Never, darling,” he answered, ss bidding her 
for his sake to be quiet, or they would take him 
away from her, he gently replaced her head on 
the pillow, 

And long, long he sat by her side, telling her 
in low whispers, of the love for which she must 
try to live; that he should never leave her, 
but that when she got well they would together 
go out in the bright sunshine, and listen once 
more to the songs of the birds as they warbled 
the praise of their Maker, who had sent them 
each back from the valley of the shadow of death 
to pass their livee together, 

But although each day brought improvement, 
still many a re passed over their heads before 
Kyrle could tell her, for her mind fully to con- 
vey the mesuing of the narrow escape he had 
had from the grim monster; of the death of 
Noles, the man with whom he had travelled to 
Portsmouth the day he left, and how his name 
had been reported in his stead in the list of 
those who were killed ; how, after recovering 
from his wound, he hai again been struck down 
by fever, until he was deemed unfit for service, 
and was invalided home, 

The doctor had ceased his visits now, Plenty 
of beef.tea, chops, and wine, he sald was his 
prescription, and a walk from one room to the 
other, leaning on the arm of Kyrle. But atill no 
Guasy ; aud she began to despair of again seeing 
her kind, dear face when one morning a letter 
was delivered, addressed in her name. Ib wae 
deeply edged with black, and Mr, and Mra, Bun- 
combe had a long argument whether it would 
be wise to let her have it, which ended in ite 
being given into her hands. . , 


“Dear Arice,’—it ran—‘*I hope and pray 
thad you are better, as having had no tidiags 
through your auat and uncle, who had my 
address ; [{ sincerely trust you are. I shall calt 
at ——street to-morrow.—Lver your true friend, 

“ Avcusta Manv ERS,” 


And on the morrow she came—a little, black- 
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robed figure, her ht hair shining beneath 
her Oe oe 608 de of sorrow on her fair 
face, which was eo unusual to be resting there. 
Even the old pensioner started as be took her 
extended hand, and proved to her by the cloud 
which had lifted from his brow that Alice still 


lived. 

*T am so glad,” she sald, and the teara started 
to her blue eyes, as the next moment Alice 
entered the room to be clasped in her friend's 
arms. 

‘‘Oh | Miss Manvers,” she exclaimed, as her 
eyes fell on the dress of mou “you have 
had sorrow, and that is why you not come to 
see me. Tell me, is it not so?” 

** Yes, dear,” she replied ; “ but thank Heaven, 
you are spared to us. Oh! Alice, you have 
much to be thankful for.” 

es I have,” was the y, “and Heaven 
grant f may never forget it. Bub will you tell 
me of your grief, thovgh I fear by your face I 
can only too plainly read my answer. Tell me, 
is Captain De Lorne-———” 

“Dead, yes,” answered Gussy, finishing the 
sentence her companion had let remain un- 
finished, as the tears she could no longer control 
coursed each other down her face. 

“Yes,” she continued, “poor brave Norris! 
The day 1 left you here so ill we received the 
sad news of his death, It was a dreadful blow 
to his mother, with whom I have heen ever 
since ; but I wae anxious to know how you were, 
so came before leaving London which I do to- 
morrow. But, Alice, I am eo glad,” and eke 
threw her arms around her friend’s neck, ‘' that 
after all your troubles, you have at last found a 
haven of reat, for I have heard from Mr, Bun- 
combe of Kyrle’s return.’ 

And then Alice told her of all the latter had 
gone through, and how that it was through 
Captain De Lorne he got sent back to England 
inatead of being left to die in the desert ; that 
through his influence it was he obtained his 
discharge and and returned to save her; and 
Gossy listened, the tears welling to her soft, 
blue eyes, as she heard of his goodness—he who 
bad been to her more than brother. 


As Mrs, De Lorne had predicted, Mrs. Rayson 
was aware of the death of Norris on the day she 
visited his mother in Lowndes-square, previous 
to the latter having received the sed intelligence, 
which was brought to her by that evening's 


post. 

At firet she could scarcely realise the loss she 
had sustained ; and when it dawned upon her, 
the full extent of her mizery, not a tear or a sob 
escaped her bosom. She sat as one paralysed 
beneath the burden of her grief, until Gussy’s 
tender sympathy aroused her from her lethargy. 
“The Lord giveth, the Lord taketh away,” and 
to His will she bowed her grey head, the agony 
she was enduring alone showing itself in her 
ar face and furrowed brows suddenly grown 
80 Old. 

“TI told you ao dear,” she said one day to 
Gusay, as she referred to Mrs. Rayson’s visit ; 
* Did I not say it presaged misfortune? Well, 
she has obtained her heart's desire at last.” 

“But you shall never leave the home which 
-_ been yours #0 long, auntie!" replied her 
niece, 

“My darling, 't must be,” she said, as she 
caressed Cussy’s golden head nestled 20 close 
to hers, “It matters little to me now that he is 
gone,” 

**No, no, auntie,” replied the girl ; “ there is a 
secret I have kept from you till now,” and then 
she told her how she and Douglass had long 
pledged their troth one to the other—that Mr, 
Manvers had given his consent. sg 

“Bat Mrs. Rayson?” asked her aunt, in 
surprise, 

“Oh, Mes. Rayeon muat bend herself to the 
inevitable,” replied Gussy ; ‘‘for if Douglass 
pre her to live with us I shall not marry him 
a al ‘Nag 

_And of course Douglass gave in to the little 
girl who had promised to be his. He was to 
give up Carfield to some other curate less for- 
tunate than himself, and when time, the salve 
for every sorrow, should have mitigated that 











which they all (save Mrs. Rayeon) felt for the 
young officer lying in his desert grave, they 
were to be married, and live at Lowndes «quare, 
where Mrs. De Lorne was still to remain, 

At firat Mra, Rayson felt herself much injured 
at this arrangement ; but as Douglass has shown 
her a pretty, semi-detached villa now to let, 
which he has entered into negotiations to pur- 
chase for her sole property, it being near The 
Laurels, she fs satisfied, as she and Mrs, Manvers 
have become fast friends, 

And the old pensioner, who has become bim- 
self again, is also much occu in the selection 
of furniture, every now and asking his wife's 
vice, as well as soliciting her aid, in the pur- 
chase of the adjuncts necessary to the home of 
& young couple, whilet he laughingly tells ~ 
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and Alice to do the billing and cooing, and 
and mother will the nest. 
Douglass has even now began to take the place 


in Mre. De Lorne’s heart of her lost boy, and she 
tells Mr, Manvers she regrets that she misjudged 

for she could not wish her dar- 
_ niece a happier lot than she has chosen for 


“TI just knew how it would be,” said Charlie, 
when he heard the turn affairs had taken. 
“ Not that is much matters ; for all we see of 
Gus we might as well be without a sister.” 

And Gussy has told oe now why {b was 
that she so suddenly left field on that day 
when he and his mother visited The Laurels, a 
confession which has made him this time go to 
London. 

‘* You know my mother is not very strong,” he 
tells her on his return, “and so———” 

“So what?” asks Gussy, in sarprize. 

“T have arranged with Kyrle Buncombe, when 
he and Alice are married, that they shall live as 
her attendants at the Villa, and do sll that is 
necessary for her comfort with the assistance of 
& servant.” 

Guasy has no trouble now, and she thinks even 
poor Norris would sleep bappier in his distant 
grave could he but have known how well she has 
kept her promise. 

(THz END } 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Jv the scene had not been so terrible in its 
tragic Intensity, it would certainly have been 
ludicrous ; the white, startled face of Constance, 
as she stood there trembling beneath the fierce, 
scornful gage of Irene Carter ; the colonel, in 
his faultless evening dress, looking from one to 
the other in something like amusement, 

"J can guess why you find it so pleasant to 
remain out {n the gardens,” repeated Irene, her 
voice fairly quivering with wrath. ‘‘ Colonel 
North is not the man to lose the opportunity of 
a flirtation, even though it be with @ paid com- 
panion,” 

‘Miss Carter,’ cried the colonel, flushing 
hotly, ‘‘ you forget youraelf! You have no right 
to pry upon my actions, much less question me 
in regard tothem, Please allow me to escort 
you back to the ball-room,” he said, with icy 
politeness.” 

Irene Carter knew better than to discharge 

Constance on the spot, much as she would 
one liked doing so. She was wise enough to see 
how such a scene would end. 

* T shall expect you to go home at once,” she 
said In an under-tone, barely audible to Con- 
stance’s ears; then turning and gathering her 
silken skirts over her white arm, she walked 
back to the house with Colonel North, 

“T—I could kill him if he gave me up—for 
her,” was the thought that rankled bitterly in 
her heart; and her rage against Constance knew 
no bounds. 

When Constance found herself alone she sat 
down on the garden bench again, giving vent to 
her distress in a flood of tears. 





Ah! what bad she done that Heaven should 
show her go little mercy! She knew quite well 
what to expect; on the morrow Mrs. Carter 
would tell her that ber services were no longer 
required ; then she would be obliged in truth to 
face the cold, cruel wor!d, 

During the drive homeward after the bal! there 
was an ominous silence between Mra, Carter and 
Constance. Irene had flown to her mother at 
once with her story of the startling ecene she had 
just witnessed—Colonel North flirting in the 
garden with thelr companion, Miss Christie. 

Mrs, Carter looked up anxiously into her 
daughter's face, 

“T certainly agree with you, my dear, that 
Miss Christie must be got rid of ab once, but I 
seriously question the advisability of discharging 
her to-night,” exclaimed the old lady, folding 
her jewelled bands in her lap. 

* Bub you must do it, mamma!” stormed the 
enraged beauty, stamping her white-slippered 
foot vehemently. “I tell you that girl has come 
between me and « fortune. If you don’t send her 
away at once, this very night, I shall not be 
accountable for my actions |” 

“Don't let your jealousy run away with your 
reason,” retorted her mother, ‘ Have you not 
sense enough to see that she would go to Colonel 
North for sympathy, and that when a man sees 
a@ pretty girl in tears and distress, and knows 
that he fs the cause of it, bie heart is touched as 
nothing else in the world could touch it, and 
nine times oud of ten he will propose marriage on 
the instant? No, no; it would never do at all 
to discharge Miss Christie now. Besides, I have 
a much better plan than that. Hush! hear me 
through,” she said, as Irene was about to inter- 
rupt her. ‘‘ We will take her away with us, as 
we proposed to do; and then we will rid our- 
selves of her. We could take no better way of 
putting distance between this girl and the 
colonel,” 

Angry as Irene Carter was, she realized that 
her mother’s plan was best—decidedly best, Thus 
ft happened that Constance did not receive the 
notice of dismiesal which she had so dreaded and 
feared. 

The uexb day the entire party left for the 
country, and on arriving, to Constance’s dismay, 
she was told her services were no longer 

ed, 


Alone, and fo a land of strangers, what fate 
could have beeu more pitiful ? 

To add insult to injury, Miss Irene claimed to 
have lost one of her diamond rings, aud her dis- 
roisea!, following so closely upon the heels of the 
discovery of her loss, caused Constance to think 
that they suspected her, and her fair young face 
flushed hotly at the bare thought, The suspicion 
grew into a certainty, however, when Mrs. Carter 
coldly refused her a recommendation. 

“You do not, you cannot think, madame, that 
I know aught of Miss Irene’s lost diamonds |” she 
exclaimed, with a piteous quiver in her sweet 
voice. “ Surely you cannot wrong me by a thought 
so cruel as that.” 

“No matter what I think,” responded Mrs, 
Carter, haughtily. “ You have no right to ques- 
tion me upon that point. I simply refuse to re- 
commend you, no matter why; and I do not 
thank Mrs. Binnie for sending you to me [ 
shall tell her so upon the first opportunity ;” 
and she turned to her novel again, indicating 
that the painful interview was over ; and, blinded 
by tears and sick at heart, Constance quitted the 
villa among the orange-trees, and once more 
faced the world in search of employment. 

She sat down upon the bank of a purling stream 
to think. She was dazed, bewildered, utterly 
miserable, Which way should she turn? where 
should she go ¢ 

Women who have never had such an experience, 
never known euch a dark moment, should be 
thankful to God for it. Those who know the 
dark horror compressed in the words, “ Thrown 
out of a situation,” can sympathize with poor, 
heart-broken, beautiful Constance as ehe sat 
there trying to think over the matter coolly, 
calmly, under the white blossoms. 

How long she sat there she never kuew, A 
swift step startled her. A white, jewelled hand 
thrust aside the overhanging branches, and a 
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young girl stepped into the leafy glen where Con- 
atance sat—a young girl with a death-like face, 
deep vivlet, wistful eyes, and pale gold hair, 

Constance recognised her at once as an invalid 
young lady whom she had seen stopping at the 
hotel, She had heard them call her Felicia 
Dale, . 

She remembered Constance, and held out her 
little white hand with a faint smile, 

“You have invaded my retreat,” she sald, 
Yet I do not wonder at it—. more charming 
spot could not be found. I come here every day 
to listen to the song of the brooklet, and I lay 
my face down ia the green grass aud weep here 
undisturbed for hours, until someone misses me 
and searc ies for me here.” 

“Why do you weep?” asked Constance, “ You 
have all that money can provide; why then 
should you know what tears and sorrow mean ¢”’ 

The lovely young creature’s violet eyes lingered 
on Constance’s face for s moment, 

” The best goods money can provide?” she re- 


peated, softly. ‘Ah, no, there fis something 
above gold, and that is love,” she went on, 
sadiv, 


She had spoken more to herself than to Con- 
stance ; it did not occur to her that the girl had 
heard her. 

“Toll me who you are,” she said, turning ab- 
ruptly to Constance, They call you Miss Christie, 
do they not ?” 

“Yea,” she replied, 

Suddenly her conapanion gave a little terrified 
ery, grasping Conetance’s arm, 

'*Do you hear thet noise?” she gasped; 
‘Listen, Miss Caristie, and see if you can hear it, 
100 ; it is like—like—the wailing cry of a little 
child ; don’t you hear it, Miss Christie?” 

‘* No,” replied Constance, “ it is only the wind 
atirriog the branches of the trees, We are going 
to have a storm, I think,” 

She struck her hands together with a passion- 
ate ory. 

‘You surely must hear those cries? The 
feeble cries of a very little child?” she gasped, | 
“Some one must have left a little child here 
among the trees,” she wailed, ‘Don’t you hear 
ite plaintive, sobbing voice }” 

‘*No,” replied Comstance ; ‘it is your fancy. 
I cannot hear a sound ; even the wind is still—it 

the hush that a) ways precedes a storm.” 

Still Felicia Dale clung tw Constance’s hand 
with wild, distend«2 eyes, and hands cold and 
clammy. 

Walk back with me to the Hotel, Mi:s Christie,” 
she said, ‘*I--I—am afraid to go alone. The 
white branches of the trees are like spectre-hands 
pointing at me. Iam eore afraid. I-—I-—would 
throw myself into the brovk at my feeb, but the 
water is so shallow it would not cover my head, | 
I would die rather than go alone. Those wailing | 
cries would diive me mad,” 

Constance clasped the cold hands of Felicia | 
Dale in her own, and together they walked back | 
to the hotel. 

“Thank you,” replied Felicia Dale, “ you bave 
been kind to come with me, If you were not 
Mrs. Carter's companion I should pray you to 
be mine, I have taken a strange fancy to 
you. . 

She was delighted to find that Constance had 
but that day left Mra. Carter’s employ. 

*“©ome to me,” she eaid, wistfully, “I need 
you. Iam Squire Dale's only child. No request 
of mine has ever been denied. You must not 
refuee me, Miss Christie,” 

“Will your father quite approve of your 





action?” questioned Constance, with a quiver 
in her voice, ‘ Remember, I have no reference 
to offer you.” 


*“*T am not here with my father,” sighed 
Felicia Dale. “I am here with—my—my-— 
husband and my old nurse, My husband never 
interferes in what I do,” she added, bitterly ; 
“jt would be nothing to him—less than uo- 
thing.” 

“Then I will come this very hour to you— 
now,” replied Constance. 

Thus it was that her life became lioked with 
at life of beautiful, unhappy Felicia 
Dale. 


| there was a painful, passionate intensity of long- 


| passionate eyes, and it was Mrs. Gorham instead 
| of the young wife who presented Connie to Mr, 
Dale. 


CHAPTER AXY, 

Feticra Dare had been missed at the hotel, and 
it was with the greatest relief that her nurse 
saw the flutter of her white dreas among the 
trees as she slowly approached, leaning on Connie's 


A shade of annoyance passed over the woman’s 
face when Felicia explained to her that she had 
secured C.nvie as a companion. She cast one 
glance ab Connie’s fave, then turned uneasily 
toward the windows, and gazed thoughtfully 
out, 

“ It will end in the old way,” muttered Annette 
Gorham, “ Felicia ought to know better. 1 have 
no patience with her,” 

When Connie went to her own room, Annette 
Gorham followed her there. 

* You must not thiok strange of anytbing you 
may see or hear, Miss Christie,” she eaid, ** Re- 
member, there are mysteries, secrets In every 
family, and this Is no exception, Be aw gentle 
with poor Felicia as you can. She is an invalid, 
you kuow. She has strange fancies, It would be 
well to pay no attention nor attach any importance 
to them,” 

‘I shall remember what you have told me, Mrs. 
Gorham,’ said Connie, quietly. 

That afcernoon C mnie gained a faint idea of 
what the old nurse meant, She was+it:ing in the 
bay- window pg & book of poems to Fclicia 
Dale, as she insisted upon being called, when the 
sound of footeteps in the corridor without fell 
upon her ears, 

Felicia Dsle started. The peculiar pallor of 
her face became overcast with a burning flush ; 
the mask of stone fell, There was the flushed, 
passionate face of a living, loving woman turned 
towards the door, Sbe placed one hand over her 
heart as though she would still its beating, and 


ing io the violet eyes that Connie had never seen 
in human eyes before. 

‘Tb is my—my husband,” murmured Follcia 
Dale, 

At that moment the door opened, and a hand- 
some, dark-eyed young man entered, 

He looked from Mrs, Gorham to C nnie in 
wonder, but never once glanced at his young 
wife, who sat looking at him with wistful, 


“You will find it very dull with us, Miss 
Christie,” he raid. 

After a few moments of pleasant conversation 
he turned and lefu the room. He bad dropped 
his glove. In an instant Volicia Dale sprung 
from her chair, caught it up, and covered it with 
kisses, 

**T love my—my husband so much,” she sald, 
turniog a half-shamed face towards Connie, ‘I 
quite forgot your presence, What must you 
think of me!" 

“T think you must love Mr. Dale very dearly 
indeed,” Connie replied, feeling that she was 
calied upon to make some reply. 

** Never allow your heart to go out to anyone, 
Miss Christie,” she eaid, hurriedly, ‘‘ for if iv 
should be a hopeless love, no greater misfortune 
could befall you ; it would be worse than death. 
Many 4 young girl cecretly prays.to Heaven for 
someone to love her. They had better ask for a 
sword to pierce their hearts, a deadly serpent to 
poison them, lightning to strike thera dead, but 


for someone whom they can Jove,” 

Her face flushed, her hands trembled with 
emotion ; but before Connie could find words to 
answer ber, she had abruptly quitted the room, 
e-rrying her handsome young husband's glove 
with her. 

Mrs. Gorham crossed the room hurriedly, and 
atood by Oonnie’s side, laying her hand on the 
girl’s choulder, 

* You have noticed that Felicia Dale, who is as 
beautiful as a dream, has no charm for her hand- 
some husband,” she said, hurriedly, confusedly, 
and hesitatingly, “You would find out why 
sooner or later, I may as well tell you now, 
You will be kinder and more patient, if possible, 
than ever with her, : 


‘for your child's sake, Felicia. 


never exk for someone to love them---never ask 


"My poor, unhappy Felicia, she was only six. 

teen when her cousin, handsome Albert Dale, 
came home from college ; it was a case of lovéat 
first sight between them, and, despite the re- 
monstrances on both sides, they were married. 
Albert should have known better ; he was twenty- 
five, she was only sixteen, : 

“One might ss well have thought of cagiog a 
humming-bird, or fettering with silken cords a 
bright- winged butterfly ; she was too y for 
a wife. Matters went on smoothly enough for a 
year or more until baby Pearl- way’ ‘born, then 
everything went all wrong. Poor Felicia was too 
young to understand the care and responsibility 
of the little one, 

“The heart of handsome Albert Dale was 
wrapped up fn that little child. Jn vain he re- 
monstrated with Felicia about leaving if” with 
nurees. ‘ You cannot give up parties and balls 
I believe you 
would be glad if the child-would die; it seems a 
burdeu to you,’ he would ery out bitterly ; but 
Felicia always danced from the room, paying 
little heed to the wor 

‘* Indeed, she alwaya handled the little one in 
an awkward eort of manner; much as ® girl 
bandles her firat doll. Poor Felicia ‘could not 
give up her love for balls, and the tragedy of 
a life came about through the agency of s 
“To was to bea grand affair, the élite of the 
country were to be present, and poor Felicia had 
set her heart upon going, but at the last 
moment, just as the coach drove up to the door, 

baby was tuken eick. She thought it was buta 
trifling cold, and the purse knew a thousand 
times better what to do for it than she did, so 
she left it in her care, promising to return early. 
“ But the hours flew by amid ‘the lights and 
the music, and poor Felicia danced on into the 
‘wee sma’ hours,’ quite forgetting the dull cares 
of life and home. Remember how young and 
thoughtless she was before you condemn ‘her, 
Miss Christie, 

“It was morning when Felicia returned from 
the ball, her bonny blue eyes sparkling brighter 
than the diamonds she wore upon her white 
throat, 

“+ What was it that cast such a gloom over 
the house?’ she wondered, vaguely, as she 
tripped up the stairs, At the door of little 
Pearl's room she stopped involuntarily. Was it 
a sob she heard, or was it only her faney? Then 
she’remembered that the baby was fll and she 
had promised fo come home early from the ball. 

“ Her heart emote her with a strange chill, she 
could not tell why, She pushed the door open 
and entered, The sight that met ber gaz? 
rooted her to the spot. 

* Albert Dale knelt by the couch claeping one 
of little Pearl’e waxen hands in his, weeping as 
men weep but once in a lifetime. In an instant 
it flashed through poor, hapless Felicia’s dazed 
brain what had happened—pretty little Pearl 
was dead ! 

“Through bis sobs Albert Dale heard her foot- 
steps, aod turned upon her as she entered the 
door in all her ball-room finery—-turned upon 
her, fierce anger flaming in his eyes, and he shook 
off the white hand that she had laid upon his 
arm in piteous sutreaty as though it had been s 
viper. 

fh So you are come from the ball at last?’ he 
cried, in a voice so stern and altered she shrunk 
from him in terror, ‘So you have danced away 
the hours, frittered them away in idle complt- 
ments and flattery, while our child lay dying !’ 

***Dyiog—dead !’ geeped poor Felicia, making 
an effort to reach the lace-embowered crid where 
the tiny waxen form re ; but Albert Dale 
thrust her back with a fierce nmprecation, 

*** You shall not look upon the child you hare 
murdered!’ he cried ; ‘for i¢ is no lees than 
that in the eight of Heaven; it Is the right 
name for it,’ 

“* Albert 1’ cried the miserable young wife, 


j utterly prostrated by her great grief, ‘you 


frighten me, you terrify me! Little Pearl is not 
dead ; she is sleeping, If she had been so ill, 
you would have a doctor,’ 


‘Toe harehest-laugh ever a man uttered fell 











from his lips. 
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“A doctor!’ be cried, ‘What need for a | 
doctor when the life leaves the body! A doctor 
ed we here, Mrs. Dale ; we sent angen when 

baby grew so alarmingly worse, when 
he saw the child he shook his head, ‘‘ This is 
mo common filness,” be said. “If the parents , 
are both willing, I will perform an operation 
upon it; nothing else can save ite life. But the 
operation is fraught with so much danger, I 
must have the consent of both parents ere I will 
——— it, The throat is closing 
up Nehed 

* Felicia’s pallid lips moved ; only a sob Issued 
from them—a_ terrified, heart-broken sob, 

“*T sent for you at the ball, but you did not 
come ; now behold the consequences of it. The 
orles of that little child will haunt you while your 
5 

2 vain protested that no message 
cadarbe te piteous words fell upon deaf 
ears ; he d her from him. 

*' Oh, Christie, how shall I describe what | 
followed? The poor soul krielt at his feet, wept. 
and prayed him to forgive her and let her look | 
pon the face of her little child ; to say one word 
her, for her heart was breaking ; to | 

his arms, pillow her head on bis | 
andcomfort her, Again that horrible laugh | 


from his lips. 
his life would he take her in bis 
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sea be 

8 ag answered ; ‘all was over between 
He should never kiss her face again. A 
grave lay between them, Even the bitterness of 
death could nob. bridge over the yawving gulf 
that separated them, Although they lived under | 
the same roof she should never be wife to him | 
more, She was never to speak to bim, They | 
were to be further apart than strangers. . Either 
wt he Hooked up ai 

, up at him with hopeless d 
ehi in her violet eves, — 

“* Albert,’ she sobbed, in broken gasps, ‘the | 
sentence you have parsed upon me is woree than | 
death to me, but I accept it rather than to | 
part from you ; that would kill me. Let me kiss 
roy little child just once, Albert ; my heart fs | 
breaking,’ 

* Heart |’ be echoed; ‘you havé no heart, | 
A woman who can go to a ball, and leave a little 
sick. child ab home, {s utterly heartless. Would 
to Heaven you had a heart, for thea you might 
feel sorry for what you have done, Little Pearl's | 
fate lies at your door. Her death might have | 
pee averted had you stayed away from the | 
Oa, | 

“From that day to this Albert Dale hae | 
ste 7 kept his terrible vow, No wonder the 
apvguish she has endured turned poor Felicla’s | 
brain. She loves him so well—Heaven pity her | | 
80 well—it would be better if she were dead than | 
to live on like this.” 


1 


He 


| silence of her own roam when she held out her 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THeERs were tears In Connie's lovely brown eyes 
as she listened to the pitiful story of beautiful 
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the same roof with her handaome husband, bearing 
his name, listening to his voice, yet so far apart 
from him ; and the pity of it was that she loved 
him with such 








879 
Ah, what a miserable life she led, living under SIXTY YEARS’ For 
Indigestion, 
Headache, 
» idolatrous, worshipful love. Biliousness, 
For three years Connie remained in the employ- Constipation, 


ment of the Dales, aud during that period, try 
as she would to reconcile the husband and the 
miserable young wife, her efforts always ended in 
utter failure, 

But two evente happened during the three 
years Conale was companion to Felicia Dale ; the 
first was their removal to another part of the 
couutry as soon as the beautiful invalid’s con- 
dition admitted. The other event was serious 
fever, which attacked Connie, nearly costing her 
her life, and she arose from that sick couch so 
changed that her best friends would have found 
difficulty in recognising her, 

The eyes were as brown as of yore, but the 
soft, dark hair that bad clustered around her 
shspely head in glossy rings had fallen a prey to 
the havoc of disease; yet in its place bright 
golden locke clustered about her broad brow, and 
this difference In the colour of her hair made a 
marvellous change !n Connie. 

Three years had made a change iv her stature, 
too. The childish schoolgirl of seventeen who 
had been betrothed to Harold Lexmore at the 


Major's death-bed was nob eo tall by half a head. 


as the graceful young lady who answered now to 
the name of Mias Christie. 

Christie had grown dszzlingly beautiful; no 
poet’s dream could have been fairer, Her great 
ambition, too, had been realized, alihough she 
still lived at the home of the Dales, Connie was 
known as a “companion” no longer ; she was 
known as Miss Christie, the composer. 

Her songs, which she herself had set to music, 
had brought ber fame, They were always 
sweet love-songe, with sympathetic melody that 
always touched the heart. 

Young ladies sung her songs in their homes, 
They were sung on the operatic stage ; even the 
little newsboys whistled them on the streete. 

Few were more popular in society than Miss 
Christie, aad more than one wondered why ore 
so young, 80 gifted, so beautiful, sent away one 
lover after another always with the same 
answer,— 

“*I would love you if I could ; I have no heart 
to give you.” 

It was quite true; she had no heart to give 
them, Her heart had been given long since to 
handsome Harold Lexmore, the man who had 
hated the bond of betrothsl which had bound 
him to her, and whom she had set free to marry 
her rival. 

For three years Harold Lexmore's name bad 
nob passed her lips, for she believed him the 
heeband long since of Winnie Kinder. 

But then there were timee in the lonely 


white hands es toward the blue ocean, 

erying out, yearningly,— ; 
“Oh, my love! my dear love! How different 

life might have been for me had you but loved 


Felicia Dale and her hopeless love, | me!” 
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There were moments when her very soul 
yearned for him with a pitiful yearning that 
would not be appeased when she cried out to 
Heaven that the struggle wae more than she 
could bear ; that, instead of learning to forget 
him, her great, paselonate love for bim had 
grown a thousand-fold, 

He was married, the hero of her girlish dreams, 
or 80 she quite believed ; yet it was beyond her 
power to forget him. 

Could she ever meet him calmly, this fair- 
haired, handsome man whom she worshipped so 
madiy, yed whose love had never been hers |— 
meet him, with his youvg wife leaning on hie 
arm, without the bitterest pangs of jealousy ? 

“Heaven keep me from hating Wionie!” she 
would cry out in the solitude of her own room, 
“She has robbed me of all that life holds dear; 
she bas wou the love that would have made this 
dreary world a paradise for me. Heaven keep 
me from hatipg her.” 

There wae to be a lawn-feéte, ending in a grand 
ball, to be held at the Dale mansion, and Connie 
was to be the principal attraction, as Felicia 
Dale laughingly declared. The élite of the town 
were to be present, yet this did not inofluence 
Connie to take more than the usual pains with 
her toilet. 

“ Quite a number of notables are to be present, 
amorg them some one whom you know,”’ Mrs. 
Dale continued; “but I shall withhold the 
name from you until the last minute, to make 
the surprise more complete.” 

Connie smiled, but did not question her as to 
the name, 

“You will be happy to-night, Felicia,” she 
said. ‘ Your husbaod cannot hold out against 
your sweet entreaties and earnest prayers much 
longer.” 

Felicia Dale sighed, It was a great point 
gained, winning his consent to give the ball ; but 
his opening the ball by dancing the first seb with 
her was a matter of etiquotte, not inclination, 
she well knew. 

“ Yes, it will be a happy evening for me,” said 
Felicia, 

She knew that for a few shorh moments she 
would rest in Albert Dale’s arms ; the face that 
for four lopg, weary years had been turned so 
haughtily from her, with bitter, angry scorn 
stamped upon it, would bend above her own 
to-night with a smile upon ib, that thelr guests 
might not know upon what footing they stood. 
And Felicia Dale would have given a lifetime of 
pain to have purchased those moments of happi- 
ness. No wonder her face was flushed with keen 
anticipation, and her violet eyes shone with a 
bright, unnatural light. Those few moments 
would be heaven to poor Felicia Dale, 

“Ah, how can he help loving her!” Connie 
thought as she looked at her aa hour later, 
radiant in ehimmering pink silk and diamonds, 

She looked like a fairy, while Connie herself 
looked like a tall, stately lily in her dress of soft, 
white, creawy Jace, caught here and there with 
simple clusters of wood violete, and the same 
flowers in the meshes of her golden hair. If the 
girl had but dreamed that this was to be the 
turning-point of her future, that after to-night 
the calm of her life would be broken, she would 
not have entered the ball-room so thoughtlesaly, 

Sultors gathered ar sand her, eager for one 
word, a glance, or a smile. Young girls envied 
her, and the young few en adored her, They 
raved over her glorious beauty, and Connie 
enjoyed their worship. 

‘Now, my dear,” cried Felicia, coming up to 
her, ‘‘ here are'some old friends who can hardly 
wait for the oppc ortunity of finding you dis- 
engaged for a moment,” and turning hastily 

round, Connie was alinost overjoyed to find her 
sell face to face with Mr. Binnie and his wife. 

In another part of the ball-room two gentle- 
men stood watching the lovely flushed face as 
Connie turned to greet the Bionies with trem- 
bling, outstretched bande. The gentlemen were 
Colonel North and Harold Lexmore. 

“You ask who that tall, lovely young girl is,” 
cried the Colonel, “and I do not know in what 
words I should auswer you. Her name is Miss 
Christie ; she fs the rage of the metropollse—the 
most beautiful girl the eun ever shone upon ! 











When a man looks into her eyes he forgets every- 
thing else.” 

“You are very elequent, Colonel. I imagine 
you have been looking into them,” laughed 
Harold Lexmore, good-naturedly, 

The Colonel sighed, 

" Yes, I looked into them once,” he replied, 
“and I felt dazed, dazzled, bewildered—much 
like the eagle that locked too long at the eur. I 
looked into them, and I was lost. That was over 
three years ago, From that time to this I have 
searched for her, never finding her until to-night,” 

“Tn was certainly a case of love at firat sight,” 
said Harold Lexamore, laughing at his friend’s 
enthusiaem. “If the tender passion would make 
me look as hopelessly wretched as you look, I 
hope it will never come to me, my dear Colonel.” 

“* He jests at scars who never felt a wound,’” 
quoted Colonel North. 

And it occurred with amusement to Harold 
Lexmore that, although his friend bad spoken eo 
rapturously of the lovely young girl standivg 

beneath the palms yonder, he did not offer to 
present him to her. 

Her profile was turned but partially towards 
him ; he could only guess what her face was like 
—pretty and coquettish, no doubt, like the faces 
of thousands «f pretty girls. 

Harold Lexmore was too cynical—too much a 
man of the world, to give her another thought. 

Yet, in circling the grand ball-room a few 
moments later in the waltz with Felicla Dale, he 
euddenly found himself face to face with her. 

At first he was incredulous, thinking some 
beautiful picture had stepped from ite frame. 
Then he looked again, and he never forgot that 
pieture while he lived. 

There was a beautiful overhanging plant, green, 
with rich red flowers drooping from it, that 
formed a natural arch, and she was standing 
underneath it, He did not see the man to whom 
she was speaking; be did not think of him. 
Every eense, every tho ght, was engrossed in 
her. 

* OF whose face does she remind him so 
strangely ?” he asked himeelf, 

There was something almost familiar in the 
slender figure, every line and curve of which was 
full of grace, 

Yet he owned to himself that he had never 
beheld such a lovely girl, He began to under- 
stand what the colone] had meant when he said, 
“When men look at her their hearts go from 
them—they are lost.” Harold Lexmore quite 
forgot he was staring at her, he was so completely 
charmed and bewildered by the lovely vision, 

Mrs. Binnfe’s voice aroused him, She had 
taken his arm. 

“Come with me, Harold, my dear nephew,” 
she said; “I wantto present you to Miss 


Christie,” 
(70 be continued.) 








Natrona peculiarities are often illustrated in 
the style of shoes that are worn, The Portu- 
guese shoe has a wooden sole and heel, with a 
vamp made of patent leather fancifully showlng 
the fleah side of the skin. The Persian footgear 
is a raised shoe, and is often a foot high. It is 
made of light wood, richly inlaid, with a strap 
extending over the instep. The Muscovite shoe 
is hand-woven on a wooden frame, but little 
attention is paid to the shape of the feet. Leather 
is sometimes used, but the sandal ie generally 
made of silk cordage and woollen cloth. The 
Siamese shoe haz the form of an anclent canoe, 
with a gondola bow and an open toe, The sole 
is made of wood and the upper of inlaid’ wood 
and cloth, and the exterior is elaborately orna- 
mented in colours with gold and silver. The 
sandal worn by the Egyptians is composed of a 
sole made by sticking together three thicknesses 
of leather. This is held to the foot by passing 
a band across the instep. The sandal is bzauti- 
fully stitched with thread of different coloure, 
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FACETLZA. 


Kegan: “Isn’é your wife afrail to drive that 
horse?” Steam: “Not at all, It’s the people 
she meets who are scared,” 


Younea Swrri: “I say, boy, what do you do 
with your clothes when you've worn them out ?” 
Ragged Boy: ‘‘ Wear ’em ’ome ag’in.” 

Prorgsson: ‘Please give an example of 
actions speaking louder than words.” Adlet: 
“When a man calle for soda-water and accom- 
panies hie order with a wink, sir,” 

Hz: '“ Nice dog! Have you taught him any 
tricks since I was here last?” ‘Oh, yes; he 
will fetch your hat if you whistle,” said she, 
aveetly, 

Wrerina Relative (of very sick statesman) : 
“* Doctor, is there no hope?” Experienced Phy- 
sician: “ Only one, We must induce the news- 
papers to put his obituary in type.” 

Van Duper: “I want to know something, 
Miss Amy.” Amy: “I have thought for years, 
Mr, Van Duder, that that was just what you 
wanted.” 

Frienpieicn : “Tara thioking of dabbling a 
little in stocks, What's a good thing to put 
your money in?” Eroker: “ Your inside 
pocket.” 


“Dogs your latest novel enjoy a large eale ?”’ 
he inquired, “I don’t know whether the novel 
ote it or not,” replied the author, “ but I 
do »” 


Bacu: * You have heard her sing }” Grumpy: 
“Ob, yes.” “Well, what do you think ber 
method denotes?” “A total lack of sympathy 
and consideration for others,” 

Ware (seeing dissatisfaction on guest’s face): 
“Wasn't the dinner cooked to suit: you, sir?” 
Guest : “ Yes, all but the bill, Juet take that 
back and tell them to boil it down a little,” 

Bacon: “ Cousin says he can count all of his 
relatives on his two hands.” Egbert: “ Well, I 
don’t see why he shouldn't; that’s where he 
seems to have them most of the time.” 

Miss JoutretT: “Ib Isn't true, Mr; Cynicus, 
that a woman cannot keep a secret.” Cynicus: 
“T agree with you ; but the trouble fs that she 
cannot disguise the fact that she is keeping 
one,” 

Tramp (to manager of a large shop) : “ Excuse 
me, sir, but I’m in distress, Will you kindly 
help me out?” Mavager: “Certainly! (Cali- 
ing porter) “Here, Mike, help this man into 
the street.” 

Avorgr (after a rebuke by the old lady): “I 
didn’t kiss you, I only pretended I was going 
to, Why did you call to your mother?” Sweet 
Girl (repentantly): “I—I didu’s know she was 
in the house,” 

** Yes,” he said, thoughtfully, “it is true that 
Iam wedded to my Art, but——” He paused 
and shook his head regretfully. ‘TI roust admit 
that I have been greatly disappointed in the 
matter of her dowry.” 

“Ayp do you really want to be my son!” 
asked the widow Mullins of young Spuffs, who 
who had asked for her daughter's hand, “I can’t 
say that I do,” replied the truthfal suitor, “I 
want to be Helen’s husband,” i) 

Mrs Boarpem: “ How do you find the chicken 
soup, Mr, Boarder?” ‘'I have no difficulty in 
finding the soup, madam, but I am inclined to 
think that the chicken will be able to prove 
an alibi.” 

Teacner: “ Which animal is satisfied with the 
least amount of nourishment?’’ Charlie: “The 
moth,” ‘Teacher: “The moth! Oh, no, no, 
the moth is a most voracious animal.” Charlie : 
“ Bat it only eats holes.” 

First Paris. Artist.—‘' Vy you put zat salt 
in ze paint?” Second Artist: ‘‘Eet is for a 
marine picture. I oiake ze paint salf; zen when 
ze Americans put zair fingers on ze water and 
afterward put zair fingers to zair lips zay aay, 
‘ Ket is wonderful! Ve almost taste ze salt of 
z9 ocean.’ Zen zay buy.” 





Neto: “I don’t see why Charlie Dimpleton 
should be suddenly taken with Dot Thurston. 
How do you account for it?” Jessie: “ Oh, I be- 
lieve she was the first one to notice that he was 
raising a moustache,” 


‘* WILL you warrant these matches not to go 
out ins high wind?” asked the man who was 
going hunting, “All of ’em but one,” said the 
dealer, “ Hm! Which one of ’em fr it?” “The 
last one, of course,” 

Brawn (to dentist): ‘I won't pay anything 
extra for gas. Just pull the tooth out, even if iv 
does hurt a little, “I must esy youare very 
plucky. Just let me see the tooth.” ‘Oh, I 
haven't got any toothache; it’s Mrs. Brawn. 
She'll be here in a minute.” 

Suorman : “We haven't anything but this in- 
ferior quality of coffee left.” Groceryman : 
‘© We'll, we'll have to make the beat of it,” So 


the shopwan took down the siga “1s, per | 


ay: and put up Js, 64. per pound,” in place 
of it. 

“Waar,” he demanded severely, “must we 
think of a woman who tries to be like a» man?” 
“That she doesn’t know him,” answered his 
wife. He made no rejoinder, but there was a 
subtle something in the way he went and shook 
down the furnace to suggest that his mind was 
even yet not entirely at rest. 

Par: “ Waiter, I can’t drink this soup.” The 
walter took it away accordingly, and brought a 
fresh plateful, “Ican’t drink this elther,” said 
Pat. So the walter summoned the chef, who asked 
what-was the matter with the soup, ‘‘There’s 
nothing the matter with it,” was the answer ; 
“but I bave no spoon.” 

Briveer (at counter of imported ginghame): 
“T want some gingham for aprins, sir.” Clerk 
(busily): ‘‘ Domestic goods in the basement, 
lady.” Bridget (indignant): “ Domestic, in- 
dade! My money is as good as any lady’s in the 
laud, and it isn’t the likes-of you can send 
Bridget McCarthy to the basement! ” 


Tue minister entered the cottage of one of 
hie parishioners, whence preceded sounds of wee. 
| Within, a man sat sobbiug over the fire. “ What's 
the matter, Donald?” asked the sympathetic 
clergyman. “Oh, sir,” amid sobs, “ Duncan 
McTavish’s wife's deid.” “ Well, but I did nov 
know she was any relation of yours, Donald }” 
“No, she’s no,” more sobs, “she's no, but, fh 
just seems as if everybody was gettin’ a change 
but me,” 


It became necestary, in order to render a toy 
witnees competent, to prove that he had reached 
the age of ten years, and his mother, an Irish 
woman, was called for that purpose. “ How old 
is your son John?” quoth the lawyer. “ Indade, 
sir, I dunno, but I think he’s not tin yit,” was 
the reply, “Did you make no record of his 
birth?” ‘The prast did, in the ould country, 
| where he was born.” “How long sfter your 
marriage was that?” “About a year; may be 
lies.” “ When were you married!” ‘ Dade, sir, 
I dunno.” “ Did you not bring a certificate of 
your marriage with you from the old country!” 
“Hey, sir? And what should I nade wid o 
certificate whin I had the ould mon himeelf along 
wid me?” No further questions were asked. 





Tuene was silence for 3 moment, Presently 
she epoke, and the tone of voice she used was 
tremulous and pleading. “ Dick, dearest, do—do 
you ever drink?” Reluctantly he admitted 
that there were occasions when he glanced care- 
lesely upon the wine whilst it was ready. “Ab, 
dearest,” she continue, with anxiety depicted on 
her lovely face,‘‘ what do you suppose papa would 
say if he should discover that his only daughter's 
| future husband drank?” ‘He discovered {t 
| yesterday afternoon,” replied Dick, with the same 
| reluctance, “Oh! And what did he say!” she 
| asked, breathlessly. ‘‘ He said,” made anawer the 
| manly yourg ‘fellow—“he said, ‘Dick, my boy, 
| mine's the same, with a dash of bitter!’” There 

was silence for a moment— perhaps two or three 
| moments, 








CARBOLIC OINTMENT. 





CALVERT'’S 


CARBOLIC PREPARATIONS 


Are the Original and Only Reliable. 


Unequalled as a Remedy for Skin AiJmen.ts, Piles, Throat Colds, Neuralgic and Rheumatic 
Pains, Stings, Earache, Cuts, Sores, Burns, &¢.—Large Pots, 134d. cach. 





CARBOLIC TOOTH POWDER AND TOOTH PASTE. 





Tins ; 6d., 1s,, aud Js, 6d, Pots. 


Have the largest sale of any Denttifrice: 
eivagihening tbe Gums. Useful to prevent infection, by inhalation.—6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. 


s, most effective for preserving the Teeth and 





CARBOLIC TOILET SOAP AND PRICKLY HEAT SOAP. 





ls. Bars, 


Pure Antiseptic Soaps for the Skin and Complexion, and help to prevent contagion. After 
Figo | and other selon exercise they are eapecially beneficial, 1s, dd. 3-Tablet Boxes ; 
6d. an 





PREVENT FEVERS BY USING 
CALVERT’S CARBOLIC POWDER 


to destroy all noxious or infectious odours from Closets or offensive refuse. 


The Powder is guaranteed to contain 15 per cent. of Calvert's No, 5 Carbolic~the SPRONG EST 
Disinfectant known—and is sold in 6d., 1s, and la, 


6d, Dredgers. 





Can be obtained at most Chemists, Stores, &c., or is. worth and apwarda 
post free for value. 


BUYERS ARE WARNED against inferior imitations, which are numerous. 
ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET POST FREE qn APPLICATION. 








F, C. CALVERT & CO., Manchester. 


AWARDED 76 GOLD AND SILYER MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 
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SOCIETY. 


— 


THe Queen fs expected to return to Palmoral 
for the autumn on Saturday, August 21st. 

Tue Braemar gathering, which did not take 
place last year, in consequence of the death of 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, will probably be 
held at Balmoral early in September. 

Tig Enperor William fas commissioned 
Professor Kouen to pa'ut a portrait of his only 
Caughter Princess Victorla Louise of Prussia, 
and the picture is to be a present to the Queen. 

Tue fiuest brougham in the world is owned by 
the Maharajah of Ghened, one of the wealthiest 
of Indian potentates, The handles of the doors 
of this brougham are of soli! gold, while the rest 
of the carriage, down to the tyres of the wheels, 
is of silver, 

THE Queen’s descendants either now ocenpy, 
or will in a few years sit upon, seven thrones 
—namely, those of the British Empire, the 
Russian Empire, the German Empire, the King- 
dom of Greece, the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, the Grand Duchy of Hesse, and the 
Duchy of Saxe-Meivingen. 

Tae German Emperor will start on his journey 
to Russia on August 7th, and will be accompanied 
by the Empress. The Tear and Tearitza have 
also invited the Crown Prince and Prince Litel 
Fritz to accompany their parents, and they will 


in all probability go with them to Russian. 
Prince aND Princess Francis JoskrH or 
Barrencene are to arrive at Osborne early next 


month on a visit to the Queen, whom they will 
probably accompany to Balmoral. Prince and 
Princess Francis Juseph will go to Darmstadt to 
nest the Emperor and Empress of Russia when 
they leave Evgland, and they are to spend next 
wiuter at So. Petersburg, 

THE accouchement of the Crown Princees of 
Italy ts expected in November, and Her Royal 
Highness has therefore been obliged to be very 
careful nob to overtire herself during her visit to 
ilogland, I» was on account of this that she did 
nov go to Moutenegro for the marriage of her 
favourite sister to Prince Francis Joseph of 
Battenberg. 

THe German Empres# will stay ab the villa 
taat has been taken for her at Tegernsee in 
Bavaria with her children until the return of the 
Emperor from his cruise in the North Sex. The 
villa is beautifully situated on 4 slope overlooking 
the lake, A quantity of furniture has been sent 
from Berlin, as weil as horses and carriages for 
the use of the Emprees and her children, 

Tut Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince and 
Princess Charles of Denmark, and Princess 
Victoria of “Vsies are to be with the King of 
Denmark's fumily party at Copenhagen at ihe 
end of this month. The, Grand Duke Michael 
Alexandrovitch, the Grand Duchese Olga Alexan- 
drowns, and the Duchess of Cumberland and 
some of her children will join the party early in 


August, The Pcince of Walesa has also notified 
that he will ba pleased to spend a few days at 
i’redensborg. 

Princess Henry or Barrannera and Princess 


Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, both make beau- 
tiful imitations of plants with wax rice-peper and 
shelle, The petals of the flower are imitated by 
ribbons, feathers, silkworm cocoons, cambric, 
teffsta, jaconet, mueliv, crape, satin, velvet on 
thin lamicw of whalebone, shaped and coloured, 
The stems may be formed of wire wrapped round 
with paper, silk, or any other material of the 
required colour. The leaves and petals are 
nostly eut and, if needful, embossed by stamping 
with dies with sharp cutting edges, and they 
must be united by means of wires and paste or 
cement, The modes of colourlag are very 
various. Seeda and similar objects aud small 
fruits, such as currante, are beautifully imitated 
by wax, glass or other compositions, 
Prerarations for the visit to Russia of the 
Aing of Siam and that of the Emperor William 
are making rapid progress at Peterhof. There is 
grea talk of a gala performance to be given in 
honour of the arrival of the latter, when the 
audience will be seated ou a small island called 
Jigee's Iele, where there is a dainty bijou 
pavilion surroun ied by a grove of trees. 
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STATISTICS. 


Tie Qaeen pays £800 a year in doctor's 
fees. 


THERE sre more Greeks in Turkey than there 
are in Greece. Turkey in Europe contains 
8,500,000 Greeks ; Greece, 2. 200,000; and Asia 
Minor, 2,000,000. 

Lonpon has 14000 policeman; Paris has 
6,000 policemen ; New York has 3,800 police- 
men, The ordinary arrests in New York in a 
year are 85000; in Paris 100000; and in 
London 150,000. 

Tus proportion of deaf mutes to the popula- 
tion is 1 to every 2043, In 1851 there was 
one deaf mute to every 1,733 of the popula- 
tion. Physicians claim that this decrease ia 
mainly traceable to greater knowledge and care 
in the treatment of searlatina in children. 





GEMS. 


Tue architect of his own fortunes seldom 
tires of building extensicus, 

Ir there’s one thing above another that some 
people like to answer iv’s an unanswerable 
argument, 

Iv every man condoned the faults of others 
as freely as he does his own, the world would 
be full of brotherly love. Ba 

Iv by our greatest trials we are able to pur- 
chase the jewel Wisdom, wa should never com- 
plain ; we have secured a treasure which no 
thief can steal, no time can injure. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Currss Croqurrres —Select a piece of cheuse 
and cut into pieces four inches long and one inch 
square, Season first with a very little salt and 
red pepper, and then put ia egg and bread- 
crumbs, and fry In smoking hot fat, and serve 
with cream sauce. These must be served as soon 
ag fried, or they will become tough and hard, 

Mock Lemon Pis.—One large cup of sweet 
milk, the yolk of one egg, two tablespoonfuls each 
of sugar and flour, and a little salt, Cook by 
setting the dish in a saucepan of boiling water ; 
stir ib until it ie ecalded, remove and let it cool ; 
flavour with lemon, Have the crust ready baked, 
pour in the mixture and froet with the white of 
the egg and three tableepoonfuls of sugar. Brown 
in a hot oven, 

Goosepsrky CHxurse.—Pick the tops and tails 
from some rough, red gooseberries ; put them In 
a pudding dish or jar iato the oven and bake till 
eoft ; then press them through a coarse sieve ; 
put the pulp Ina pan and boil, adding a quarter 
pound of sugar to each pound of pulp; boil and 
skim, and stir it for half an hour; then pour it 
on smal! plates and dry ip before the fire or in 
the oveu ; when dry keep between the folds of 
white paper, 

Baked Liven.—Tuke about a pound of calt’s 
liver, and cut it into slices about a quarter of an 
inch thick, wash and dry all thoroughly. Butter 
@ bakiog-tin, aud scatter it thickly with browned 
bread-crumbs, then arrange the liver on this, so 
that each slice is separate, Make a stuffing of 
three tableepoonfu!s of bread-crumbs,a teas ul 
of chopped parsley, half a teaspoonful of sweet 
herbs, and a seasoning of pepper and salt. Mix 
all with a little milk into a stiff paste. I'lace a 
thin layer of this over each piece of liver, and a 
elice of thin bacon on the top. Pour round a little 
stock or water, aud bake sluwly for about forty 
minutes. To serve, arrange the cutlets carefully 
ina circle, thicken the gravy, add dessertspoon- 
ful of Worcester sauce, and pour round the meat. 





In Moravian cemeteries all the grave-stones 
are alike, each being a small slab, flat. 


A CATERPILLAR is so greedy that in one month 
ib usually devours six thousand times its own 
weight in food. 

Tue natives of Alaska seldom change their 
clothes unless they are worn out, “They are con- 
sidered the filthiest race of beings on the earth. 

Tr is sad that rustics who live on a bread-and- 
milk diet nearly always have thick heir to an 
advanced age, while people who lunch and dine 
on meat rarely have hair after twenty-five. 

Tax humming-bird, in protecting It» _ nest, 
always flies at and pecks the eyes of its adver- 
sary, Crows have been found totally blind 
the humming-bird’s bill. ; 

THE greatest known depth of the ocean fs 
midway between the island of Tristan d'Acunha 
and the mouth of the Rio de la Plata, The 
bottom was here reached at a depth of 46,000 
feet, or 83 miles, ; 

Cacep lions-and tigers, pumas and j 
take no notice of the men and women 
front of them; but if a dog be bro any- 
where near the cage they show savage 
nature at once. 

Tue laziest people on earth live on the Sand- 

wich Islands. None of the natives do any work 
te speak of. Nature gives them to eat 
without any considerable labour, and they seem 
contented with what they thus receive, 
Tas finest. shaving brushes are manufactured 
from badgers’ hair, and *‘ camel’s hair” brushes 
are turned out in great quantities from equirrels’ 
tails and from the hair that grows inside the ears 
of oxen, 

JAPANESE houses in the larger cities are of one 
general shape, two storys high, and put together 
with a curious method of mortising, at which 
these people are adepts, not one nail being used 
throughout the construction of the building. 

Tue “life tree” of Jamaica is harder to kill 


than any other species of woody growth known 
to &boriculturiets, It continues to and 
thrive for months after being uprooted and ex- 
poeed to the sun, 


Tuere is a quaint plant which grows in foreign 
peat-boge. It has large flowers, with an odd, 
umbrella-like shield in the centre, The leaves 
are generally about half full of rain-water, in 
which many insects are drowned. Some natura- 
liats say that the flower lives on the drowned 
insects. 

Tar Japanese government has lately issued 
four new postege stamps. They are commemora- 
tive of the recent war with China, and bear por- 
traits of Princes Arisugawa and Kitashirakawa, 
who died while it was in progress. To Western 
collectors it may seen strange that, with only 
two portraits, there are four stamps. The pro- 
bable explanation is that the post-office depart- 
ment did not think it appropriate to honour one 
price above the other by engraving his picture on 
astam> of a higher denomination, Hence there 
are two two-sen stamps, ous with Prince Arisu- 
gawa’s portrait, the other with that cf Prince 
Kitashirakaws, and two five-zen stamps, similarly 
adorned, 

THe nautilus is one of the most Iuteresting 
of marine creatures, While it has been the sub- 
ject of more’or lees study for many years, it is 
only quite recently that anything bas been known 
of the infant nautilus, its birth or bringing up. 
Recently the British Royal Society became {n- 
tereated in the Investigations of one who: bas 
been at work on this subject for many years. 
After dredging in vain in alawet-sll waters for 
the young nautilus, he constructed a cage in 
three fathoms of water, in which ‘he placed 


number of the mature nautili, Daily saper- 
vision resu in the discovery of each one 
as large a8 an ordinary gra egg is de- 


pe. 
ited separately by the mother nautilus, Every- 
thing ia in training to watch the development of 





Care must be taken to keep the bacon, forcomeat 
and liver together when serving, 


the shells and the habits and daily life of these 
wonderful creatures, 
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+ “No flaw im its :laim 10 be ABSOLUTELY PURE.” @ re ee tha ] US 
° MEDICAL ANNUAin @ | EQUAL wp lucerne 
KS 


aa Creumbe 


a © THE SKIN SOFT AND SMOOTR 
AT ALL SEASONS. 


it Removes and Prevents all 


FRY'S 


Pure Concentrated 
© REDNESS, TAN, ROUGHNESS, IRRITATION, CHAPS, 


COCOA :} if 
@® A GLEAR AND HEALTHY COMPLEXION IS ENSURED BY ITS USE. 


Awarded Highest “Strongest and Best.” @) BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 


| 
H . HEALTH, : ' 
Over 200 Gold Medals and vee awarded to the Firm. | Be sure to ask for “ BEETHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. 
| Bottles is, & 2e, 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
| 





















SCOOOOOOOOOOHS M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
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To ensure satisfaction we wiil 
send Machine onreceipt of §/= 
P.O. on one month's trial 
Balance can be paid 5/~ MONTHLY, 
Call or Write Er Cae nsand Xam we Work, 
THE ATLAS SEW ING MAC 60., 
184, Hic Street, CAMOEN Toms. 4 rine 


Equal in size and qulky to 
-— achine. Works y Hand 
readle. 4 years’ guarantee, 
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| - Sale 

} THEY WILL NOT 

| exceeds | ENTANGLE OR BREAK 

THE . 

600,000 \ Are effective and requiry- 

| { mi Fh ny gg . 

} urlers in Box, Free 
‘ Packages. by Post for 8 Stamps. 


Of all Hairdressers and Yancy 
Dealers. Wholesale, 


R. HOVENDEN 2 SONS 
rs 8t., W., and 
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ering Baking Powder insist on having 
city Ba Ra., B.C., London. 
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“Wome 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


seiliaaati Iptia Ss iclie tw engages Veh tice meg be 
iadhous bah aie 

Waex —The story you mention hae not to our know- 
ledge been issued in ack tora 

R. R.—A careful rubbing over, scar wetting, with 
tréahi Salli te oll woean teemmeeton, Bi : 

D, M.—There is vent ybur being 
married in any way poten oy 

V. G.—We cannot advise you an rama you have 
any claim against the original tenan 

Is Love —You must tly vii until the 
= makes up his park oy ope 4 mamseniome quan 
on, 

B. §.—The Princess of Wales has only power to hold 
Majeue, Drawing Room as the representative of Her 
ae 

nor. —No; the boy te not bound to Btiend school 

atin onder teat {th standard if he has turned thirteen 
years of age. 

Picea vo 4 Reaper.—A customer 

poblty eot for a glass which he bas ancldlentally broken ina 


Pott.—Repeat the pouring process at intervals of two 
cr tes man several see nec cording as you think 
necessary before washing. 

M. G.—The mother Me ie! eery > illegitimate child can 
pr] thy Sve ny ‘age of one year if the father 
rsh gpa making weekly payments for it during 

2. 


PA a is customary and considered p: Lotg a under 
cirenmstances for the ledy to speak first, but 
wien one js well acquainted such extreme ss are not 


cannot be regutred | 





a pose ro A can tell you what is used to give the! AnzquaRiay.—An ancient preaching cross hes been 


final to the marble—take a linen cushion, moisten | 
with water, <lp in powder of calefved tar then rub for | 
some aay follow with « cushion of on Mnen rags; a 
little alam in the water brings 2 speedier polish. 


A. E.—Moles and warts are best removed by shaving 
pel? Bag > Fagus —yllaewnk ary pap and thereafter 

with acetic acid; or they may be | 

rubbed with lunar caustic ( without shaving), care | 

being taken to remove the ‘ cinder” each morning 


Bsa wno Wants tro Kyow.—A meonganabicmenriagets | | 


e concluded between a man of su: rand a 
ef indeltar monk, in which it te sti ted that the > taster | 
and her rnldren shall be entitled neither to the rank | 


of the husband, the dowry | Pores 
ae being in Mow of all_other privileges, 


FAILURE, | 


— is the sharpest pang which failure brings, — 
To know sweet 2.10068 Was near—so near 
We missed it only by a hand-breadth here, 
>. wed musing over moaner things, 
aie oy not occasion till it used it wings. | 
Alas! for though delusive hope may cheer 
Oar a aw with songs both sweet and | 


Yet stalls we learn that fate but one time filngs 
Open the door of oppo 
That each may cakes i and his guerdon win ; 
None pass it ever with impunity ; 
Ite tripple bolts move only frora within, 
Nor prayer nor avails. We wander evermore 
Like shipwrecked sailors on an alien shore. 
i 


Puyt11s.-It would have been much better to ask 
Se zoue man to take a message to your friends. | 
under circumstances one sbould not | 

Lan Rp a Ry this was an exceptional case. The | 
young man would no doubt have been very much | 


—Despondency will come to sin’ daniittiaie. | ahaned dn elees you, } 


Depaxssep. 
pes grt i best efforts to keep it away. When itis 


we have reason to rejoice and to | 
i iiotel and wile pumice stone calcined and 


dilo 


overcome 
pray that it may never visit us 


H. W,—A sponge shut up in this way with the less 
dampness is enre to mequile an ion impure odour fn time, 


tray or in an open basket 
_ Rora. ‘ory should be more often swept 


gd by linen Sct 
ane best ylase to Resp a dpuage le on & hanging. qartten with whiting on 


0. 8 Ivory is te thesatied by being exposed to sun | 
while wet by under glass ; turn occa- 
rub -_ with fine glass-paper, then ie 


ipped in pumice powder, next 
loth dipped in soapsuds. 


Lover or Tar ‘“‘ Lonpow Reapzr.”—There is a right | 


aide to the orange as well as to the peach. The stem- 
half of 


the orange !s usually not so eweet and juicy aa | 


the other half, not because it receives less sunshine, but | 
probably because the juice gravitates to the lower half, 
as the crange commonly hangs below its stem. 


) Be 


discovered at Colebrooke. On investigation this proved 
to be the base of the long-lost preaching cross, which 
tradition says formerly stood in the graveyard of the 
venerable gg church, whose grey-tinted westerm 
tower stands a landmark and @ beaccn for miles around. 

| Anclent documents sscribe this cross to be one of the 
oldest, as well as one of the finest, in the country. 


Amoartion,—An actress in -the full meaning of the 
term, like a pot one is born, not made. Study and prac- 
tloe alone wi lnever make one. The powers necessary 
for such a calling must be born with her; cultivation 
can only improve and mature them. When they are a 
ame od t, success will probably follow : when want- 
ee is one of perpetual drudgery. Olearness of 

distinct and varied modulation of votce, 

ul action, and a powerful memory are prime 

a isites. Unless possessed of all these, the higher 
of the stage can never be attained. 

Bas. eon some cold water into pail, thenadd whiting 
slowly, breaking lumps carefully ; — all is thoroughly 
smooth set aside to settle, then r off surplus water 
| carefully so as to leave the thic pele whiting only ; 


| now have packet of size powder or concentrated size 


from a colourman ; dissolve in warm water as directed 
on packet, stir the whiting with band and arm, and 
gently pour in the warm size ; continue to stir till all fr 
apps mixed ; the amount of melted size oe 
be about half the bulk of the soaked ban yry A 
prevent a yellow shide in the whiting grind a little 
indigo or ivory black in some warm water, aud add 
cautiously to the whiting before adding the sive: apply 
the mixture to the walls while cold. 








Taz Lowpor Rxadzn can be sent tu any part of the 

—_ Throe-hatipeney Weeklv! or Quarterly. 

Bichtwencs The yearly subscription 

eg the Monthly Part, including. Christmas. Part, is 
Fight Shillings and Eighpence, post-free, 


Aut Back Numeers, Parts and Votvmes are ih print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers, 
NOTICE.—Part 434, Now Read 
| free, Blchtpence. ‘iso Vol EXVIIL, 1 bound tn cloth, 
PR A msde Rag LXVIIL. a ee Retes Price: 


To Tar Eprror o7 


mrt Sage yoy 26, a Gahan Street, Strand, W.0. 


Si « We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
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MAYPOLE SOAP 


For HOME DYEING. 
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FOR DYEING °°*“searamrs, Lack Goons, &c, 


Such as Blouses, Dresses, Underlinen, Ribbons, Children’s Frocks, Pinafores, Lamp 
Shades, Silk Scarves, Handkerchiefs, Gentlemen’s Shirts, Lace Curtains, Silk Gloves, 
Stockings, Antimacassars, Toilet Mats, Shawls, &c., &c., &c. 
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MWMAWEPOoLE SsoOArP 


DYES ANY COLOUR. PRICE 4d. PER TABLET (BLACK Gd.) 
NO MESS. NO TROUBLE. 
Sold by Drapers, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., &c. 


promos: THE MAYPOLE COMPANY, LTD., 
98 & 99, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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